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For Effective 


Theological Education 


Experts have summarized requirements under four headings: 


1. Recruitment and selection of well equipped students. 
2. Provision of competent, devoted faculties. 
3. Maintenance of a sound program of studies. 


4. Adequate financing of the schools for these tasks. 


The Seminaries of the Episcopal Church are moving forward 


on all fronts to meet the increasing demands upon them. 


The good of the Church is at stake in the support these 


schools require from parishes and people. 


Che Seminartes of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
+ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. +t 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
T EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanege, Tenn. +t SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, III. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 
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THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


St. James, July 25 


Workshop for directors of Christie 
education, NCC, Williams Bay, Wis 
Conference Point Camp, July 23-29 . || 
American Institute of Scientific Studies 
for the Prevention of Alcoholism, Washk 
ington, D. C. American University, Jul] 
30-Aug. 10. . . Radio-television work 
shop, Broadcasting and Film Commis, 
sion, NCC. New York, N. Y. Union Thec« 
logical Sem., July 30-Aug. 10. 


Kansas conference, UCYM, m 
Kans. Camp Wood, July 24-28... Adu 
conference, Brighton, Mich. Parishtiela 
July 25-29... Midwest Catholic Sociob 
ogy school, ACU, Sycamore, Ill. Bisho; 
McLaren Center, July 30-Aug. 2. . 
Texas conference, UCYM, Lake Browm 
wood, Texas. Camp Christian, July 30 
Aug. 3... Church and Group Life labe 
ratory, Evanston, Ill. Seabury-Wester2 
Theological Seminary, July 30-Aug. 2% 

. North Carolina conference, UCYM 
Swananoa, N. C. Southern Churchme 
Camp, Aug. 4-9. 


Church School leaders’ conference 
Morrilton, Ark. Camp Mitchell, July 28 
26... Youth advisors conference, Way 
Miss. Camp Bratton-Green, July 27- 
... Woman’s Auxiliary retreat, Orkne 
Spr., Va. Shrine Mont, July 27-29 .- 
Parish Life conference, Morrilton, Ari 
Camp Mitchell, July 27-29... Adu 
conference, McCall, Idaho. Paradis 
Point, July 27-30... Christian Educatio: 
workshop, Healdsburg, Calif. El Ranchi 
del Obispo, July 27-Aug. 1... Laymen# 
conference, Rose Hill, Miss. July 28-2 
.. . Christian Education workshor 
Orkney Springs, Va. Shrine Mont, Jul: 
29-Auq.3...Family group conference 
McCall, Idaho. Paradise Point, July 34 
Aug. 14. 


Graduate School of Theology, Sel 
wanee, Tenn. Univ. of the South, Julif 
20-Aug. 29. | 


Church Music conference, Morrilton} 
Ark. Camp Mitchell, July 30-Aug. 3. .| 
Short music school, Evergreen, Coli 
Conference Center, July 27-Aug. 6. 


“Dean Bartlett.” NBC, San Francised 
Calif. Sunday, 9 a.m. | 


“Mission at Mid-Century,’’ Nationa 
Council films on the Church's lif 
Channel, day and time varies. 


Executive Committee of Commission | 
the Churches on International Affait 
Herrenalb, Germany. July 22-25 . .} 
Central Committee of World Council | 
Churches, Matrahaza, Hungary. July 
INBep; 10). 
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Will & Baumer Every so often, when you are raisin; 


a family, a moment comes when it’s timi 
serving the churches of America to push one of the fledglings out of thi 
since 1855 nest; or rather, I find it’s more a mattek 
of not holding him back when he’s readf 
to fly. Such a moment arose in our fa 
ily not long ago when, for the first ti 
our son started off for a swim with so 
friends with no adult to supervise. 
watched from an upper window as 


Sanctuar 
y paused down below under a tree. 


Lights The sun, sifting through the leave 
New! baitle-shaped coe dappled his blonde hair and blue jerser 
tainer assures uniform and the towel slung around his neck. “| 
burning. Choice of candle: last caution would be useless now, so D 
all-beeswax, part-beeswax called good-bye, and with a jaunty wavy 
eo he was off on his bike. 


Beeswax 
Eucharistic Candles 


Especially fitting for 
Divine Service. Made 
of the finest materials 
obtainable in keeping 
with the high purpose 
for which they are 
used. 

Available in three 
grades: 
Purissima—100% 
pure beeswax 
Missa—6624% pure 
beeswax 


Altar—51% pure 
beeswax 


“Worrying won’t help any,” I though! 
worriedly, as I began to straighten thl 
room. I picked up an old church maga) 
zine, and leafing through it, I came upo 
this prayer by Richardson Wright: “: 
Divine Creator of all arresting beautt 
who layest dappled sunlight on the ses 
shorn meadow, craggy upland am 
mountain peak, who turnest the speckle} 
trout into wondrous jewels and gives 
other-ness to brinded cattle; look wifi 
favor on these, thy dappled childref 
about to go on holiday. 


“When they dart forward withoul 
looking, be Thine the hand that guided 
them to safety; when waters encompas} 
them, stretch down Thy mighty arm +} 
lift them up. 
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“Teach them dear Lord to play har 
est and fight hardest when the odds ai 
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*Registered trade name identifying a the good fight to glorious victory, Jessi 
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EDITOR’S REPORT 
London, June, 1956 


France is formally a Roman Catholic country with a 
small but articulate Protestant minority. England, on 
the other hand, is officially a Protestant country with a 
very active and very large Roman Catholic minority. 
But despite all of the pessimists who have reported 
that the Church of England is on the wane, today the 
Church here is showing a new vigor and a new power 


» to adapt itself to the demands of our contemporary 


world. But before we take a look at the Church from 
inside, it might be well for us to look at it from outside 
in its material, official, technical, and legal aspects. 


' Unless we understand some of these factors we cannot 


very well understand the real situation in the Church. 
Every good Episcopalian who has studied the history 
of his Church knows that the Church of England, which 


* is in asense our spiritual mother, by law established in 


the United Kingdom, occupies a middle position be- 


» tween the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestanism 


of continental Europe. At the Reformation, Englishmen 
repudiated the dominance of the Bishop of Rome and 
they gave up certain medieval religious doctrines, but 
retained the historic creeds, the historic ministry, and 
the liturgical worship which had characterized the West- 
ern Church for centuries, the last finally embodied in 
the Book of Common Prayer. This is indeed the Church 
of the middle way, and although sometimes it seems to 
lean a little more in one direction than in the other, yet 
nevertheless through the centuries it has maintained this 
magnificent balance. 

There is no single law which defines the establishment 
of the Church of England in any such way as, for 
example, the Act of Union in 1707 which defined the 


_ position of the Church of Scotland. On the contrary, 


the relationship of Church and State in England is one 
of mutual understanding, of mutual obligations and 
privileges accorded to the Church but balanced by cer- 
tain duties expected on the part of both the Church and 


the State. The Church of England is, however, more 


- directly related to the Crown, fot the sovereign must be 


a member of the Church of England. He or she is called 
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the Defender of the Faith. This is a statutory title as the 
Protector of the Church, and promises which every 
sovereign makes at his or her coronation assure that the 
Crown will uphold the Church. In every parish Church 
throughout England prayers are said for the Queen, and 
the clergy upon their ordination take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Crown. This, it will be remembered, was 
one of the obstacles which had to be overcome before 
bishops could be consecrated for the infant American 
Episcopal Church after the Revolution. 

A further link between the Church and the State has 
recently been dramatically brought before the people. 
This is the relationship between the Church and the 
House of Lords, in which the two Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York and 24 other bishops have seats. 
Recently the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke out 
bravely and boldly on the Cyprus situation in the House 
of Lords and there is reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment and the people of England have paid close attention 
to what His Grace had to say upon this important mat- 
ter. Most Church people feel that it is a good thing that 
the Church has a way to make its mind known and to 
have its position expressed on any great moral issue 
raised in connection with the corporate conduct of the 
State, as well as on more narrowly ecclesiastical issues. 
While it is true that all bishops and deans are appointed 
by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister, this 
privilege has rarely been abused and usually the Arch- 
bishops and Church authorities are consulted and have 
the final voice in the selection of the leaders of the 
Church. 

The State recognizes and protects Church property. 
Contrary to popular opinion, it makes no direct pay- 
ments to the Church except for services which are 
rendered. The income of the Church of England is 
derived partly from endowments and partly from pres- 
ent giving; it is estimated that the proportion is about 
half and half. In 1951, an investigation showed that 
half the Church’s income came from present giving and 
half from past giving. Endowments produced an income 
of 834 million pounds a year, and of this total, property 
representing an annual income of 7 million was admin- 
istered by the Church commissioners, most of it for 
specific purposes from which it could not be transferred. 

The Church of England is not free to change its form 
of worship as laid down in the Prayer Book without the 
consent of Parliament, and in 1928 the proposed revi- 
sion, which was accepted by the Church Assembly and 
the congregations of Canterbury and York, was rejected 
by the House of Commons. This, at the time, created a 
great deal of tension and there was agitation for the 
disestablishment of the Church. Some improvement in 
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continued from preceding page 


this situation has certainly been made in the meantime, 
and it is doubtful if there would be any strong support 
for the disestablishment of the Church of England 
today. In 1952 a Church-appointed commission on 
Church-State relations reported and suggested certain 
changes, but it was opposed to disestablishment. Its 
report was unanimously accepted by the Church 
Assembly. 

Every Englishman technically is born into a parish. 
It is said that about two-thirds of the people are 
baptized by the Established Church. Even those who do 
not attend services look to the Church for personal help 
and for services on such occasions as baptism, marriage, 
burial, etc. Anyone who is baptized and is not a member 
of another Church and who is over 18 years of age may 
apply for membership on the electoral role of the parish 
Church where he habitually worships. The total number 
on such roles is just under three million. But, it is 
immediately pointed out, that figure does not in any 
realistic way indicate the total Church membership. 

There are 43 dioceses in England, 29 in the Province 
of Canterbury and 14 in the Province of York. Tradi- 
tionally and officially the authoritative bodies in the 
Church are the Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
each presided over by its Archbishop and consisting of 
an Upper House of Bishops and a Lower House of 
Deans, Archdeacons and elected clergy. These houses of 
convocation meet separately or together in May and 
October of each year. 

Parliament, in 1919, provided for the Church of 
England a National Assembly which is now commonly 
called the Church Assembly. In this body there are three 
houses: The House of Bishops, the House of the Clergy, 
and the House of the Laity. The Laity, with 346 in 
number, including about 85 women, are elected on the 
basis of the electoral roles to represent their various 
dioceses. The Church Assembly may pass regulations 


and measures. These regulations do not require Parlia- 


mentary consent. Measures, when passed through suc- 
cessive stages, are presented to the Ecclesiastical Commit- 
tee: 15 members from the House of Commons and 15 
members from the House of Lords. This committee 
reports on the expediency and possible legal results of 
the measure. On its advice the measure is either laid 
before Parliament and forwarded on resolution for the 
Royal assent, or more rarely, is a subject of debate like 
any other bill. This, of course, is a great advantage to 


annually. Some of these councils are: the Training 
College Council which maintains 24 colleges for the 
training of teachers; the Schools Council, in coopera- 
tion with the National Society which deals with matters _ 
affecting the Church schools; the Central Advisory 
Council of Training for the Ministry, which deals with 
the selection of ordination candidates and maintains 
selection centers where a group of assessors spend sev- 
eral days with the men and discuss with them the future 
training which would best suit their needs. 

This, in general, is the way the Church looks from 
outside. Presided over by its two Archbishops, divided 
up into the provinces of Canterbury and York and in~ 
the various dioceses, it is not too unlike the Episcopal 
Church in the United States except that the bishops 
assume a position of power and of appointment which 
the American Church has rejected. This power in Eng- 
land, however, is rarely abused, and all in all, the system 
seems to work pretty well. But that is to take us inside 
the house of the Church of England. So far, we have 
been looking at it from outside, and the information 
which we are provided here was taken largely from 
official Government and Church documents and reports. 

But no picture of the religious situation in England 
could possibly leave out the tremendous influences of 
the free Churches. The largest of these is the Methodist 
Church, which I would like to discuss briefly here. 
The product of a union of Methodist Churches in 
1932, it has three-quarters of a million adult full mem- 
bers, according to its official report. The supreme 
governing body of the Methodist Church is the Annual 
Conference, and the system of government is actually in 
many ways Presbyterian. The leaders’ meeting corre- 
sponds to the Kirk Session, with circuit meetings and | 
district synods resembling Presbytery and Synod. But 
let it not be said that it is the form of government which 
distinguishes Methodists from other Churches in Eng- | 
land. English Methodism is very conscious of its origin 
during the days of John and Charles Wesley. It started | 
as a great evangelistic movement within the Church of || 
England. Its leaders had no idea of founding a new || 
Church and no steps were taken in this direction until 
the Methodists were forbidden to preach by ecclesiasti- || 
cal authority. As a result, there was, of course, rebel- 
lion; but one of the good effects was the development 
of a strong lay leadership, and today in the English | 
Methodist Church there are more than 25,000 trained 


the State because the large part of Church business is 
discussed in the Church Assembly. Here the Church 
initiates, discusses and frames those necessary matters | 
which must come before the competent authority. The 1) 
greater part of Church business is thus removed from Epiror’s Note: Much of what we have written in |} 
the Government’s over-crowded debating time, and the these first two reports from Europe had to be prepared 1 
Church is given the necessary authority to handle its in advance in order that we might have our copy in the N| 
own affairs in most matters. hands of the printer on time. From here on, the reports 

The real work of the Church Assembly is carried on will be personal, on-the-scene stories which tell of the 
through the labors of the councils which report to it actual situations as we have seen them ourselves. Ep | | 


lay preachers who share the minister’s work and who. 
preach in thousands of local churches. | 
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> The Fund for the Republic last month gave 
610,000 to the United Church Women for “edu- 
cational work in race relations.” The money will 
pe used for a series of workshops in key commu- 
nities, with the purpose of alerting and educat- 
‘ng women of the churches on civil liberties. The 
zroups will study methods of dealing with the 
tacial controversy and making communities 
aware of the dangers of denial of rights to any 
persons. Mrs. T. O. Wedel, president of the 
Shurchwomen and one of the Episcopal Church’s 
most prominent laywomen, put it this way: 
“Without carrying banners or stirring up con- 
‘roversy, we hope to help in relieving tensions 
mand to contribute in making a more Christian 
jnation under God.” 


‘sg In Cincinnati, the Rev. Frank Howard Nelson 
was noted for making Christ Church a center for 
she less fortunate members of his congregation. 
He had a reputation for protecting worthy 
‘causes, even when they were unpopular, and he 
swas a vigorous exponent of good government in 
‘Cincinnati. He died in 1939. Last month, the Rt. 
‘Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, Bishop of Southern 
‘Dhio, laid the cornerstone of the new Christ 
fpurch, which will be a massive steel and con- 
‘crete structure with a copper roof. The new 
church (which will cost more than $1-million), 
was “dedicated to the eternal glory of God and in 
the memory of Frank Howard Nelson.” 


> Upstart in Dallas: The Rev. Theodore H. Mc- 
as Says every parish has had or will have a 
10th anniversary — but there’s a BIG angle to 

averything in Texas. His parish, St. John’s of 
Dallas, celebrated its 10th not long ago and had 
to hold services outdoors because the congrega- 
tion has outgrown the 219-seat church. The first 
quarters of the church were a rented chicken 
brooder. 


®& The Missionary District of Arizona, which is 
drawing a bead on diocesan status by the next 
General Convention, reported last month that its 
expansion fund campaign had boiled over the 
top. The goal of the campaign, started in Jan- 
uary, was $500,000. Pledges and gifts now total 
$570,000. The Rt. Rev. A. B. Kinsolving II, Bish- 
op of the district, put it this way: “A campaign 
such as this takes the measure of Christianity. 
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Through faith and works, our people have meas- 
ured up.” 


& For four and one-half years, a study commit- 
tee of Detroit’s Commission on Community Rela- 
tions surveyed the experiences of Negroes in the 
city’s hospitals and medical training centers. 
Last month, the committee, headed by Bishop 
Richard S. Emrich of Michigan, came in with its 
verdict: There was widespread evidence of race 
discrimination. The report said that most of the 
institutions professed non-discrimination, but 
that only a few put policies into practice. Forty- 
three hospitals reported one or more Negro pa- 
tients admitted. Thirteen said Negroes were 
rarely admitted, and four reported no Negro ad- 
missions. Only 23 had Negro staff doctors, al- 
though 43 indicated staff appointments were 
open to all. Four of 17 hospitals with medical 
teaching programs had admitted Negro internes 
from medical schools. The committee’s report 
outlined 19 recommendations for eliminating 
race restrictions. 


& Don’t expect Billy Graham to pitch one of his 
crusades in Russia any time soon. Dr. Jakov 
Zhidkov, leader of a group of Soviet Baptists who 
visited this country last month, said the obsta- 
cles are almost insurmountable. He said there 
were no suitable auditoriums for a crusade in 
Russia, and the “athletic fields are in the hands 
of labor unions.” He added it would “take years 
to make arrangements for the fields.” 


& On July 14, 1856, the Margaret Coffin Prayer 
Book Society was launched in Boston. To this 
day, it remains New England’s only society for 
the free distribution of Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals. Miss Coffin left $550 for the continuation of 
her work, but as the Society quietly celebrated 
its 100th anniversary this month, it could tally 
capital funds of over $25,000. In the past year, 
1,200 Prayer Books and 1,100 Hymnals have been 
distributed to non-self-supporting parishes in 
21 dioceses and missionary districts. The presi- 
dent of the Society is the Rev. Warren C. Her- 
rick, rector of Trinity Church, Melrose, Mass. 


& The Diocese of Minnesota last month pulled 
out all the stops in honoring the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
E. Keeler on the 25th anniversary of his conse- 
cration. (See Photo Page 8.) Bishop Coadjutor 


Dal 
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Hamilton Kellogg announced establishment of a 
trust fund for Bishop Keeler, which now is be- 
tween $80,000 and $85,000. Upon retirement, 
Bishop Keeler will receive interest from the fund 
for the rest of his life. If Mrs. Keeler survives 
him, she will receive the interest. Upon the de- 
cease of both of them, the interest will go toward 
diocesan missionary efforts. The Keelers re- 
ceived a $2,500 check at the anniversary dinner, 
and Mrs. Keeler received a good-natured “hon- 
orary doctorate’—Doctor of Episcopal Consola- 
tion. It was for being the “comforting, consoling 
and understanding woman behind the man.” She 
was invested with the “appropriate hood and 
robe of this unusual degree.” 


pm At the annual convention of the Diocese of 
Minnesota last month, the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. 
Keeler (see above) took careful aim at what he 
called “easy-going baptismal sponsors.” He crit- 
icized those who do not “acquit themselves of 
their spiritual responsibility in the training of 
a child by bringing him (or her) to confirmation 
when the child is sufficiently instructed.” Many 
sponsors, he said, “seem to think that a silver 
porringer, or a baby spoon, or a little silver 
pusher to help the child care for daily food, is all 
that is expected of them.” 


> For the past 11 years the boys of the Ells- 
worth unit of the St. Francis Boys’ Homes of 
Salina, Kan., have been crowded into the orig- 
inal colonial building which contains everything 
from sleeping quarters to chapel. This month, 
things began to look up. Plans were underway to 
start construction of a new building, to be 
known as O’Donnell Hall. It’ll cost $85,000, of 
which $35,000 will come from the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary United Thank Offering. The rest was 
raised through a separate campaign. 


& At St. Paul’s Church in Rochester, N. Y., no 
picnic can get underway unless Hayes H. Elis- 
worth is on hand to preside at the lemonade 
stand. No couple gets married until after Mr. 
Ellsworth has coached them on procedure so 
that “they get down the aisle all right.” Once, 
Mr. Ellsworth kept a burglar at bay in the 
church until police arrived. Last month, Mr. 
Ellsworth, who is 79, celebrated his 50th anni- 
versary as sexton at St. Paul’s. The children of 
the church sent $300 to a needy church in Ft. 
Covington, N. Y., where Mr. Ellsworth was born. 
They did it in honor of the man they call “Pop.” 
The Rev. George L. Cadigan, rector, says neither 
he nor the congregation will brook mention of 
Pop’s retirement. They’ve given him a helper, 
but they definitely want him to stay around. 


® Capitol corridors: The House last mont 
voted to let non-subsidized airlines carry clergy 
men at reduced fares. The action was an amend. 
ment to a Senate-approved bill to allow all air 
lines, subsidized or not, to grant the cut-ra 

fares on a “space available” basis if they wish 
to do so. The differing versions must now b 
ironed out at a House-Senate conference com} 
mittee. The House bill would mean that 13 loca! 
service airlines, which are subsidized by federa! 
funds, would not be allowed to carry clergy aj 
reduced fares. Moreover, most of the overseas 
carriers (with the exception of the major Nort! 
Atlantic routes to London, Paris and Rome» 
operate with subsidies, so the House bill would 
restrict possible benefits to foreign missionaries 


> Things are really 
humming at All Saints 
Parish in Los Angeles 
Hard-pressed financial| 
ly, the congregation ‘it 
the past year has beer 
doing its own work, put 
ting ina lawn and shrub: 
and a new kitchen. Thj 
latest project is an out’ 
| side wall of concret 

block. The Rev. Rolanw 
Thorwaldsen (left) likes 
to join the work parties to give “a bit of ethics 
incentive when the hammer lands on a thum? 
instead of a nail. I’m the rector,” he says, “b 
out here I’m just one of the privates. I wait an? 
do what I’m told.” 


> The plain Quakers, whose form of worship ii 
at opposite poles from the ritualistic Episcopal 
ians, are good people to know in a ceremonié! 
pinch. St. James’ parish in New Castle, Inds 
found this out when they needed choir vestmenti 
in a hurry for a newly-formed children’s choiii 
They turned to the local Friends’ society and eri 
gaged in a little interdenominational borrowing! 
Any Quakers looking for a part-time altar boy?! 


Ticking It Off . . 


The U. S. Department of Commerce predicted 
last month that church construction this yealk 
will reach a new high of $750,000,000 . . TH 
Rev. William E. Craig, former dean of Chris 
Church Cathedral in New Orleans, is now prep 
motion director at the St. Francis Boys’ Homes: 
Salina, Kan... Thomas B. K. Ringe, a promine 
Philadelphia awe is the new chancellor «lk 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. He succeeds Robe 
T. McCracken. 
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Crack in the Bamboo Curtain? 


Red China: A Cautious Overture to Christianity 


_ Communism, which sup- 
) presses the individual, and 
| Christianity, which elevates 
(him, are strange bedfellows. 
» Yet, some wary contacts have 

been made in recent months be- 

tween Christians in a world 
divided. Here’s the story of an- 
other contact—this one from Red 
1 China 


The basic purpose of any curtain— 
xtile, iron or bamboo—is conceal- 
ent. As a barrier, it can be removed 
aly by direct assault—from in front 
> behind—by mutual consent, or at 
ie will of the person or nation that 
mtrols the drawstrings. By and 
rge, in any parting of the curtain, 
le viewer is exposed to only those 
stas which he is permitted to see. 
It is in this light that recent visits 
tween churchmen of the free and 
ommunist worlds have given con- 
jientious Christians cause for seri- 
1S speculation. 
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When a delegation from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches visited 
Russia, how accurate a picture did 
they bring back? Were their Russian 
Orthodox hosts under a strict politi- 
cal discipline in showing them 
around? 

What thinking lay behind the So- 
viet Union’s allowing Metropolitan 
Nikolai to visit America? Did Rus- 
sian Baptist clergy bring propaganda 
or good will to American shores? 

Latest “behind the curtain” over- 
ture came last month from Com- 
munist China. Archbishop Howard 
W. K. Mowll, Primate of Australia, 
has been invited by the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic 
Church in China), to pay a visit there. 
He is urged by the Rt. Rev. C. T. Chen, 
chairman of the House of Bishops and 
the Standing Committee of the Chi- 
nese church—a member of the Angli- 
can Communion—to bring a delega- 
tion with him. 

The archbishop, Australian sources 


indicate, will accept and will try to 
schedule his visit in September. 

If the visit becomes a reality, the 
Primate and Mrs. Mowll will be see- 
ing familiar landmarks. He was in 
charge of the Diocese of West China 
before becoming Archbishop of Syd- 
ney. Mrs. Mowll’s mother is buried 
in Foochow in the Province of Fukien. 
The couple last visited China for the 
jubilee of the Szechwan Province in 
1945. 

The invitation to Archbishop Mowll 
is the first overture made by any 
church in Communist China to a 
church in a foreign democracy since 
the evacuation of the Nationalist 
Government to Formosa and the low- 
ering of the bamboo curtain. 

What does it mean? 

In the words of Bishop Chen, “‘the 
visit will be for the purpose of con- 
veying the good will and friendship 
which should always exist between 
Christians who are bound together in 
loyalty to Christ, whatever may be 
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the environment and local conditions 
in which they have to live.” 

The Holy Catholic (Anglican) 
Church in China, according to Bishop 
Chen “is autonomous, conducts its 
own affairs and receives no financial 
help from overseas.” 

In his official invitation to the arch- 
bishop, quoted in The Anglican, week- 
ly newspaper of the Church of Eng- 
land in Australia, he says “many 
great changes for good have taken 
place in this country.” He cites the 
“improvement of the world situation” 
and ventures the hope that personal 
contacts may be made with Christian 
leaders of other countries. 


Political Overtones 


In editorial comment, The Angli- 
can welcomed the invitation (“the 
whole of Christendom may well re- 
joice’”’) but warned: 

“Unfortunately, the political over- 
tones of the visit cannot quite be 
avoided, and political aspects may 
well be exploited by this side or that; 
but we sincerely hope not.” 

“Tt may confidently be expected,” 
the editorial concluded, “that the 
delegation which will accompany the 
Primate will be sober and cautious 
in composition, and preferably con- 
servatively-minded .. .” 

Past news reports concerning Red 
China have spoken of Church leaders 
held as political prisoners and the 
banning of foreign missionaries. 
There have been reports of atrocities 
and the Church in China has been 
spoken of as a “captive” Church. 
What then will the archbishop find— 
or be permitted to find—on his visit? 

According to F. Elwyn Jones, an 
English lawyer who recently visited 
behind the bamboo curtain, he will 
see evidence of Protestant growth and 
activity and a government “toler- 
ance” of religion. 

Mr. Jones went to China with 12 
other lawyers from Western Euro- 
pean countries to investigate the ad- 
ministration of justice in the People’s 
Republic. The delegation went at the 
invitation of the Chinese Association 
of Political Science and Law. 

Writing in British Weekly of a vis- 
it to the Protestant Institute of The- 
ology at Nanking—one of four such 
schools in China—he stated: 

“T asked the Directors of the Nan- 
king Institute what were their rela- 
tions with the Communist govern- 
ment of China. They said that the new 
Chinese constitution guarantees free- 
dom of religious belief and they as- 
sured me that this was no mere right 
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enjoyed on paper, but that it existed 
in practice. When pressed they ad- 
mitted that some Protestant minis- 
ters had been arrested. They did not 
know how many. They said it was on 


x,” 


account of ‘their political activities’. 


The Churches Are Full 


Mr. Jones reported that the theo- 
logical institutes cater to different 
Protestant denominations—Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist, Baptist and 
Anglican. They are run by the 
churches, themselves, with “not a 
penny coming from abroad” or “paid 
by the Government.” 

He found churches “full of wor- 
shippers,” “Protestant literature 
being produced and distributed” and, 
at the Nanking Institute library, for 
example, “no destruction or confisca- 
tion of pre-revolutionary religious 
works.” The Catholic Church, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones, also has experienced 
growth, with “more than three and a 
half million practicing Roman Cath- 
olics in China.” 

However, “it is true,’ he added, 
‘that some members of the Catholic 
hierarchy have had grave difficulties 
and that there are several Roman 
Catholic priests in prison.” 

“The Communist Government,” ac- 
cording to the visiting attorney, ‘“‘is 
now firmly in the saddle.” He reported 
that the government has taken relief 
work—except for the YMCAs and 
YWCAs—out of the hands of the 
churches. The Red flag flies in church 
chancels, and the Church has become 
strictly indigenous. Foreign mission- 
aries have been prohibited for some 
time. 

What then is the future for the 
Church in China? 

Mr. Jones sees the present situa- 
tion as one of containment. The gov- 
ernment tolerates religion and uses 
it to increase a sense of patriotism 
among its people. 


The Threat: Isolation 


The Chinese Communist philoso- 
phy he sees as “a new kind of re- 
ligion, with its sense of sin (there 
is constant emphasis on _ self-criti- 
cism), its practice of the confession- 
al, its strict standards in matters of 
personal morality and honesty, its 
selfless devotion to duty. 

“Its essence is ‘that all must be- 
lieve and all must obey.’ In the social 
sphere its watchword is service and 
its avowed purpose the betterment 
of the condition of the people.” 

The threat to Christianity is that 


BISHOP KEELER AND FRIEND | 


Minnesota Episcopalians last 
month took time out to honor the 
25th anniversary of their Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, and a 
jolly good time it was (see News in 
Brief, page 5). An unexpected guest — 
at the affair was an old friend of 49 — 
years standing—the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
sneaked up on Bishop Keeler and 
gave him the bear hug treatment 
—from behind. The big moment 
(above) was caught by photogra- 
pher Don Black of The Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. Later, Bishop Sher- 
rill commented on a baby picture of 
Bishop Keeler. “This is an astonish- 
ing likeness,” he exclaimed. “All he 
would need is his pastoral staff— 
he’s changed so little.” 


H 
| 
; 
in China. The challenge is great ang 
lies as much with other Christiag 
does with thi 
in Communist Asia. T i 
point of advance or retreat is in thi 
example set in other countries, 
namely in the way the treatment a/ 
minority groups and dependent pec) 
ples reflects, or fails to reflect, thi 
Church’s “social content.” | 

Mr. Jones warned: 

“So long as Christian gover} 
ments content themselves largelj 
with ‘military containment’ of Cont} 
munism, without answering a i} 
meeting its moral, social and ect 
nomic challenge, Christianity in Asi 
may well go into a decline, and th 
isolation of Asian Christians will int 
crease.” 

In this framework the invitatiad 
to the Anglican Primate of Australi} 
is set. Christendom will wait to séf 
what bearing his visit will have. 


it will be isolated and swallowed wi 


governments as it 
Church 
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Vhen Are We Prejudiced? 


ector Proposes Self-Test 


As sociologists have long pointed 
ut, race prejudice can lurk behind 
e best of intentions. Last month, 
e Rev. Dr. Hugh McCandless, rec- 
br of the Church of the Epiphany in 
New York City, put it this way: 
“What the North generally has 
jone is to accept the social conven- 
fons of the South while condemning 
‘ne reasons for those conventions.” 

1 As sort of a self-test on race 
jrejudice, the rector urged members 
if his congregation to examine them- 
elves on these questions: 

| “Do you indulge in sweeping gen- 
jralizations which are not recognized 
ts prejudices because they are kindly 
md appreciative? For example, do 
ou feel that all Puerto Ricans have 
4 sense of rhythm, that all French- 
fen are gay, that all Negroes are 
miable, that all Jewish men are 
ise? If you don’t know any excep- 
fions to these impressions, it means 
you don’t really know enough mem- 
ers of these races to have an opinion. 
' “Do you belong to any voluntary 
dssociations which are made up of 
seople of different backgrounds? If 
jo, has the number of these increased 
In the last 10 years? If not, have you 
‘ny plans to do something about this? 
Your answers should tell you whether 
ir not you are leading or trailing be- 
‘ind the change that is occurring 
ight now. 

' “Do you know any members of 
‘ther races and faiths well enough so 
that they themselves have brought up 
the matter of race or religion with 
‘ou? Your answer to this question 
jhould show you what your attitude 
yeally appears to others to be.” 


NCC Board Defers Action 
Dn ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws 

i The General Board of the National 
‘ouncil of Churches last month ta- 
led a pronouncement against so- 
‘alled “right to work” laws after 
'taging the longest floor debate on a 
‘ingle issue in its history. When the 
hust had settled five hours later the 
yoard voted 40-32 to refer the meas- 
‘ire back to the division of Christian 
4ife and Work for further study. 

' The pronouncement was presented 
‘o the board meeting in Toledo by 
Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, 
. prominent Episcopalian and chair- 
nan of the Council’s Church and 
Zeonomic Life Department. The 
statement declared that union mem- 
yership as a condition of employ- 
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Jules Schick 
Rededicated: The kilted Royal High- 
landers of Canada’s Black Watch 
Regiment took part not long ago in 
a rededication of Ben Franklin’s 
grave at Old Christ Church in Phila- 
delphia. It was the Highlanders’ first 
visit to the city. From left are the 
Rev. Ernest A. Harding, rector; Al- 
fred Rexford, president of the Poor 
Richard Club, and Lt. Col. Ian Mc- 
Dougall of the Highlanders. 


ment should neither be required nor 
forbidden by law. It held that man- 
agement and labor should be free to 
settle such issues at the bargaining 
table without the restraint of “right- 
to-work” laws such as have been 
passed by 18 ‘state legislatures. In 
some of these states, clauses in la- 
bor contracts which require union 
membership as a basis of employment 
have been declared illegal. 

Mayor Taft declared that “right- 
to-work”’ laws are live issues in many 
churches. The General Board, he 
said, was as competent as any body 
in the country to pass on these and 
other moral questions involved in 
labor-management problems. 

Robert BE. Wilson, board chairman 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
said if the board adopted the state- 
ment, it would do great harm to local 
and state Councils of Churches over 
the nation. He said it would mean 
“abandoning the little fellow who 
should have a right not to join a 
union if he so desires.” 

Tilford Dudley, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Politi- 
cal Education, urged adoption of the 
statement. 


| WHAT THEY’RE SAYING | 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (in a baccalaure- 
ate sermon at Lehigh University) : 
“Where do we obtain our concept of 
freedom? Is it alone from the phi- 
losophers of the 18th Century? No, 
the source is much deeper in the 
character and the being of the living 
God, Himself. The Book of Common 
Prayer speaks of a God whose sery- 
ice is perfect freedom. God gives us 
always the opportunity of choice. 
We are not automatons, pulled by 
even invisible strings. There is a de- 
scription of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, “Thy gentleness hath made me 
great.’ The dignity of man rests upon 
the gentleness of God, Who does not 
control us by brute force or by abso- 
lute edict. There are no slave camps 
in the divine economy.” 


The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Jr., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia (in a 
baccalaureate sermon at Trinity Col- 
lege): By displays of American ra- 
cial friction, “the power of Soviet 
Communism is increased, the declin- 
ing British Empire is weakened, and 
mighty America loses face, as a 
hypocrite, among the peoples of the 
earth. I am not faulting the South, 
which I love and serve and think I 
understand. The plight of the Puerto 
Ricans in New York, Negroes in De- 
troit, and Orientals in Los Angeles 
are equally noted in the far corners 
of the earth. Freedom for some at 
the expense of others is an illusion, 
and at best a fleeting one. Our prob- 
lems have clearly become the world’s 
problems, and we in turn now suffer 
from the sores of the remotest cor- 
ner of the earth.” 


* * * 


The Rev. Dr. William G. Pollard, 
executive director of Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies and asso- 
ciate minister of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, Oak Ridge, Tenn. (in 
a commencement address at Hobart- 
William Smith Colleges): “It is not 
only fruitless but irreverent to rebel 
against the existence of A-bombs 
and H-bombs and to wish there were 
no such things. A universe from 
which they were banned would be a 
dead universe. We may be terrified 
by the awful potentialities which 
have been built into the elementary 
structure of the world which we have 
been given to inhabit, but that does 
not alter the reality of that world. 
We must endeavor to live in the 
world as it is given to us to live in. 
The real question is how can man— 
finite, perverse, and sinful creature 
that he is—find the power and wis- 
dom to inhabit a world in which such 
fearful vessels of destruction exist.” 
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Episcopal Church Photo 


South India Delegation: The Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Clifford P. Morehouse, 
Bishop Arthur C. Lichtenberger of Missouri, and the Rev. John V. Butler 
map plans. Missing is Bishop Norman S. Binsted of the Philippines. 


A.C.U. Finds Church of South India 
‘Falls Short’ of Episcopal Heritage 


The American Church Union has 
come out in vigorous opposition to in- 
tercommunion with the Church of 
South India. 

On the eve of the departure of a 
five-man delegation to study possible 
future relations with the Church of 
South India, the A. C. U.’s executive 
board threw cold water on the Na- 
tional Church’s plans. 

“The Church of South India falls 
short of the historic tradition of 
Christianity as the Episcopal Church 
has received it,” the A. C. U. declared. 

The ‘high Church’ organization 

listed four reasons for opposition: 
& The Church of South India’s fail- 
ure to see the Church as the ‘“‘witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ’? and an 
“authority in controversies of faith.” 
& “Ambiguities” in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. 
B® The acceptance of non-episcopally 
ordained clergy on the same footing 
as those episcopally ordained, and the 
possibility of having bishops overrid- 
den on questions of Faith and Order. 
& The Church of South India’s “res- 
ervations” about the Creeds. 

The A. C. U. also took issue with 
the Church of England for having 
“gone further than is desirable in the 
general and indiscriminate conces- 
sions of sacramental privilege to 
members of the Church of South 
India.” 

The English convocations of York 
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and Canterbury last summer ruled 
that C. 8S. I. clergy might celebrate 
the Holy Communion in Anglican 
churches if invited to do so by the 
rector, and if they obtained the per- 
mission of the bishop of the diocese. 

Following the Church of England 
action, General Convention voted to 
send a delegation (see photo) to In- 
dia, to see things first-hand and bring 
back a report. In a statement directly 
bearing on these plans, the A. C. U. 
declared: 

“We do not believe the Episcopal 
Church is called on to take any formal 
action about the C. S. I.” 

The A. C. U. pointed out that the 
Episcopal Church should be “friendly 
and charitable” in its attitude, but 
that it did not have the reason for 
closeness that England with its “long- 
continued missionary activity” in In- 
dia has. It saw relations with the 
C.S. I. as coming only under the head- 
ing of “Inter-Church Aid and World 
Relief,” and stated there was no basis 
for “ecclesiastical relations.” 

Thera CaUs laudedstheuGmou les 
attempt to achieve ‘a full and true 
reconciliation of the Catholic and 
Protestant streams in Christianity,” 
but added that it had ‘“‘not yet reached 
that goal.” 

“Informed prayer” for the Chris- 
tians of South India, such as urged 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
endorsed. 
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Dr. Fleming Dies; Retired 
Rector of Trinity, N.Y.C. 


The Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, 
retired rector of Trinity Church] 
N. Y. C., died June 19 in Falkirk,; 
N. Y., at the age of 71. 

A native of Calais, Me., he entered 
the ministry after a short but suc 
cessful business career. He started 
out at 14 as a baker’s assistant and 
rose in six years to assistant to tha 
president of the National Biscui 
Company. 

He was twice elected a bishop—oi 
Northern Indiana and Olympia 
—but declined each time. 

A ‘high Churchman’, he once advog 
cated establishing the office of Arch 
bishop of the Episcopal Church. | 

He vigorously opposed the admiss 
sion of women as church wardens ana 
vestrymen and, although an outstands 
ing preacher himself, often sympag 
thized with the captive audience ii 
the pews. 

“Why cannot a Christian be peri 
mitted to go to church to worship hii 
God without being assailed by a bari 
rage from the pulpit ?”, he once asked 

A graduate of Western (now Seas 
bury-Western) Theological Seminary) 
he served churches in Chicago and L: 
Salle, Ill., and Providence, R. I., bel 
fore coming to New York City i 
1930 as vicar of Trinity parish’ 
Chapel of the Intercession. Fror} 
there he was elected rector of Trinity! 
holding the post from 1932 until hi} 
retirement in 1951. { 


Dr. Zabriskie, Former Dean 
Of Virginia Seminary, Dies 


The Rev. Alexander C. Zabriskid 
58, retired dean of the Virginia Thec 
logical Seminary, died in his slee¢ 
June 24 at his home in Alexandria. 

An outstanding teacher and 
prominent figure in the ecumenice 
movement, he spent his entire minis 
try, with the exception of a one-yea: 
diaconate, on the faculty of Virginii 
Seminary. 

He came to the seminary in 1925 4 
an instructor in church history. Silf 
years later he became a professoi 
and in 1940 he was elected dean. Hi 
resigned in 1950 because of ill health} 
but, after a year’s convalescence, rq 
turned to teaching duties. i 

A native of New York City, and sa 
of the then chancellor of the dioces 
he was an alumnus of Virginia Sem/ 
nary. Besides his wife, he leave 
three sons, all Episcopal minister 
and one daughter. 
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Nodern Church Design— 
\ Fad Or Here to Stay? 


} News item: Nation-wide 
! church construction hit a figure 
jof $56-million in May, an in- 
‘crease of $3-million over April, 
tthe Departments of Commerce 
hand Labor in Washington re- 
» ported. 


| The figures looked good. They indi- 
ted that the nation’s back-to-church 


nd somehow, parishes and dioceses 
yere getting the money to put up new 
ildings and expand old ones. But 
vhat about the design of these new 
uildings? 

In Chicago last month, Benjamin 
’. Olson, a noted architect who has 
orked exclusively in church design 


(a) 


“contemporary churches” that 
efy all tradition, use vast expanses 
f glass, and feature strange designs 
‘nd projections. 

' Such design, he said, represents 
jothing more than an effort to attract 
sttention through sensationalism. 
the church, he reasoned, is built upon 


‘nd the result is not a church. 
» What will these new churches look 
ke 25 years from now after the 
mewness has worn off?” Mr. Olson 
ked. By contrast, he cited struc- 
uures like the Old North Church in 
oston and Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, which have stood a 200- 
year test of time. 
“Now you take buildings like those, 
ry like Washington’s Mount Vernon 
‘ome—they show that somebody put 
yome thought into them,” he said. 
Mr. Olson, who is president of the 
illinois Society of Architects and is 
‘egional membership chairman for 
he Church Architects Guild of Amer- 
2a, has designed and built churches 
hroughout the Midwest. 

He made it clear that he did not 
avor wholesale imitation of past 
rchitecture. At the same time, he 
Jid not urge that the past be “thrown 
;way.” 

» Mr. Olson made these other points: 
_ 1. The argument that contempo- 
vary architecture is economical is 
ypen to question. Where unusual en- 
rineering is required and freak de- 
igns and projections are used, costs 
requently go up. 

, 2. Contemporary barrenness is fine 
‘or a factory or school, where a job is 
0 be done or specific task accom- 
lished, but “not for a church.” 


8. The “cult of barrenness” will 
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favorite companions. 


have only one good: It will lead to 
simplification of design. 


Pittsburgh Experiment Is 
Going Places, Leader Says 


The Pittsburgh Experiment, aimed 
at fostering the application of Chris- 
tianity to every-day tasks, is “going 
places,” according to Adm. Ben 
Moreell, chairman of the group. 

He told the second annual dinner 
of the Pittsburgh Experiment: “We 
have gotten an excellent start. It’s 
an experiment in the same sense as a 
scientific experiment.” 


PICTURE STORY 


There’s no place like Maine in the summer time. Find a vantage point 
along Maine’s rockbound shore, and you will be treated to a never-ending 
symphony of pounding surf, screeching gulls, and gentle breezes from the 
sea. No one knows this any better than the Rev. Arthur G. Walter (above) 
and his great-granddaughter, Jeannie. Mr. Walter, 88, is a retired teacher 
and Episcopal priest who still helps out at St. Alban’s Church, Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me. He was ordained a priest when he was 70, after many years as a 
teacher at Betts Academy, Stamford, Conn., and Trinity High School, New 
York. Two of his former pupils were film star Humphrey Bogart and play- 
wright Eugene O'Neil. Not long ago, Mr. Walter attended the 60th reunion 
of his class at Yale. Life is full and rich for Grandpa Walter, particularly 
when the sun is bright, the sea is blue, and he is with Jeannie, one of his 


Portland Press-Herald and Evening Express 


| 


The movement promotes informal 
meetings and individual contacts to 
show people how faith can play an 
important part in their personal lives. 
it is directed particularly to men and 
women in business. 

The movement grew out of a pro- 
gram started by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Shoemaker, rector of Calvary Episco- 
pal Church. He told the dinner meet- 
ing that each church should be “con- 
cerned with the spiritual awakening 
of the world, more than its own insti- 
tutional life.’ What was needed, he 
said, was a “grass roots lay edition” 
of the Billy Graham kind of crusade. 
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Gee NATION? a ee 


Church Leaders Divided 
On Social Drinking Stand 


“Deliberate drunkenness is sin.” 

That was the conclusion of the sec- 
ond annual North Conway Institute 
on Alcoholism held last month at 
North Conway, N. H. 

It was also a common directive cut- 
ting across denominational lines 
aimed at a particular audience—the 
nation’s youth. 

The Institute, composed of Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
clergy and lay leaders, and represent- 
atives of the Armed Forces, elabo- 
rated on its indictment by stating: 

“ Aleoholism is a sickness. Alcohol- 
ics and their families need our under- 
standing, our loving concern and our 
help. Excessive drinking is stupid, 
wasteful and dangerous. As a form 
of recreation, it is inane. As a gesture 
of protest, it is futile. As a relaxant, 
it is dangerous.” 

In the matter of inebriation the 
churchmen spoke with one voice: 

“Against drunkenness all Churches 
set their faces.” 

But in the matter of moderate so- 
cial drinking there was disagreement 
among Institute panelists. 

“Some of the participants,” stated 
the report, “find nothing in the Scrip- 
tures or traditions of their Churches 
which makes moderate or controlled 
drinking sinful.” 

Other points of view held that vol- 
untary total abstinence was a desir- 
able goal or, more extremely, that all 
drinking was sinful and that disci- 
plinary action should accompany in- 
fractions. 

On the matter of clergy drinking, 
New Hampshire’s Bishop Charles F. 
Hall found it ‘very hard to make ab- 
solutes.” He opposed legislative pro- 
hibition as a panacea. 

Bishop Hall stated that the clergy 
face the drinking problem in three 


AS THE ARCHITECT SEES IT: All Souls’ Church is to be built 0 


and Japanese who died there during World War II. Grace Church, Utica, N. Y king i i 
$4,000 for the church during each of the next three years and wants to gi ‘anather $4,000 ane Tan Orit G0 
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ways: sacramental (in Holy Com- 
munion), social and addictive. 

Specialists in work with alcoholics 
and churchmen of different faiths 
participated in the five-day Institute, 
including Episcopalians: Bishop 
Hall; the Rev. David A. Works, rec- 
tor of Christ Church, North Conway, 
executive secretary of the North Con- 
way Foundation, sponsor of the Insti- 
tute; Dean James A. Pike of New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, and Dr. Ebbe C. Hoff, Medical 
Director of Alcohol Studies and Re- 
habilitation, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 


TV Series, Korean Student 
Highlight Sewanee Program 


A young man was puzzled when his 
father told him to do his best and “‘be 
a good bridge over the ocean.” At a 
laymen’s gathering in Sewanee, 
Tenn., last month, the young man said 
that now “I think I understand the 
very meaning.” 

Chang Choi, 23-year-old Korean 
student majoring in chemistry at Se- 
wanee’s University of the South, ad- 
dressed the 14th annual Episcopal 


‘Laymen’s Conference of the Fourth 


Province. It is through the laymen’s 
help that Chang is continuing his 
studies in America after the war in- 
terrupted his education at Chosen 
Christian University in Seoul when 
he was 19. 

“The war destroyed everything but 
two things about me,” Chang said: 
“the ever more deepened devotion for 
God and the more strengthened de- 
sire for the life of study.” 

He told the men his one aspiration 
had been to become a scholar like his 
father, who was head of the English 
Department at the Chosen university. 

Chang served several years in the 
Korean student volunteer corps. He 
returned to his home in Seoul deter- 


n Okinawa in memory of the natives, Americans 


ve another $4,000 in 1959 and 1960. 


mined to come to America to continue 
his education. Since his father and 
mother lost “everything” as a result 
of the war, Bishop Cecil A. Cooper of 
Korea arranged for Chang to attend 
the University of the South. 

“Still I remember vividly the sin- 
cere prayers of mine about this time 
last year, when I was waiting for 
news from Sewanee, and the great, | 
inexpressible gratitude toward all of | 
you when I was informed of your | 
generous help,” Chang declared. 

Theme of the conference was “Re-} 
sponsibilities of Laymen in the} 
Church.” A study of “The Healing 
Mission of the Church” was directed 
by Mrs. Edgar L. Sanford of West- } 
boro, Mass. Mrs. Sanford, author of 
The Healing Light, and her priest- 
husband conduct a School of Pastoral 
Care at Westboro and have led many? 
diocesan and parochial programs. 

Other key speakers included Clif- 
ford P. Morehouse, New York pub- 
lisher; the Rt. Rev. Iveson B. Noland, , 
Suffragan Bishop of Louisiana, and} 
Caroline Rakestraw, executive secre- 
tary of the Episcopal Radio-TV 
Foundation in Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Rakestraw offered conferees: 
a plan for making Episcopal Church: 
TV programs as successful as its two 
network radio programs, ‘‘The Epis-: 
copal Hour” and “Another Chance.’ 
She asked laymen to: 

1. Accept the challenge for the 
Fourth Province to pioneer in TV for’ 
the Episcopal Church as they have 
done in radio. 

2. Appoint a committee from this’ 
conference to help in planning, pro- 
ducing and promoting a TV series2 
and through that committee channeE 
into the church TV series the talents) 
and “know how” of the Episcopal me 
who are in commercial TY. 

3. Urge all provincial laymen’s or- 
ganizations and men’s clubs to con-y 
sider budgeted support. — 

} 


i 
] 
] 
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OVERSEAS 


hurch of England Seeks 
flinistry to Homosexuals 


? The Church of England is advocat- 
fg a special ministry to homosexuals. 
‘This is only one of several recom- 
fendations made in a much-publi- 
(zed report by the Church of Eng- 
tind Moral Welfare Council on 
Sexual Offenders and Social Punish- 
jent.” 
In the booklet, the Council deplores 
4e spread of prostitution and homo- 
*xuality and takes to task “certain 
ictions of the Press and the cinema 
nd advertising agencies” for their 
le in cheapening and commercializ- 
eg sex. 
) What they have done, the Counci! 
narged, represents the “greatest 
lngle obstacle to re-education.” 
> Regarding prostitution, the Coun- 
1 found professionalism on the 
fecline but a marked increase in 
amateurs” and “free-lancers.” 
The male, the Council also dis- 
Svered, was being ignored as a factor 
n the spread of the touted social evil. 
‘y contrast, scorn and abuse was be- 
ng heaped on the female, to relieve 
he men’s “‘corporate sense of guilt.” 
) Regarding homosexuality, the 
‘ouncil called for treatment commen- 
rate with the proportional gravity 
ff the invert’s offense. It urged the 
stablishment “‘at least in every rural 
eanery”’ of ‘fa priest willing to place 
‘is services at the disposal of his 
rethren for a specialized ministry to 
omosexuals.” 


7 Missionaries Named 
o Fill Overseas Posts 


, June seems to be a month for start- 
ag new adventures. Long recognized 
is the traditional time for weddings 
aad commencements, it is also the 
ime when dedicated Church people— 
aany of them newly-ordained semi- 
ary graduates—set their sights on 
he call of the foreign mission field. 

This year National Council an- 
:ounced the appointment of 27 men 
md women to overseas missionary 
yosts. There are 19 clergy and eight 
aymen and women. The latter will fill 
nainly medical and teaching posts. 

Alaska, the Philippines, the Far 
fast, Honolulu, Liberia, Latin and 
Jentral America are the “target” 
eas. 

Most will leave within the next two 
yy three months, but some will stay in 
he U.S. for further training or lan- 
ruage study before departing. 

On the list is the first appointee 
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United Press 


PROW-SHAPED PULPIT: History and symbolism are built into this 
pulpit, shaped like the prow of a fishing boat. Made of wood from one of the 
Biblical oaks of Bashan by a Jewish carpenter in Galilee, it is being 
installed in the new parish church of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, England. The 
original church was destroyed by a buzz bomb in World War II. 


under the Church’s new missionary 
reserve program. He is the Rev. Don- 
ald F. Winslow, a recent graduate of 
Virginia Theological Seminary, who 
will serve for a year as a curate at 
Washington’s Church of the Ascen- 
sion and St. Agnes before leaving for 
Japan. 

Besides Mr. Winslow, the fledgling 
missionaries, who attended a 10-day 
briefing session at Seabury House, 
June 13-22, are: 


Susan Carter, of Boston, to be a nurse 
in Alaska; the Rev. Charles Clark, who 
will complete studies at Yale before 
going to Singapore; Mrs. Charlotte 
Davis, Seattle, to be a teacher at Brent 
School in the Philippines; Harold Ed- 
monson, layman from Plainfield, Ind., 
to join the faculty of Cuttington Col- 
lege, Liberia; Dorothy Inciong, Los An- 
geles, to be a nurse in Puerto Rico; the 
Rey. Coleman Inge, Mobile, Ala., to 
Alaska; Dr. W. Burns Jones, physician, 
to Alaska; the Rey. Patterson Keller, 
Trappe, Md., to Alaska; the Rev. John 
Kelley, a rector in Missouri, to Central 
America upon completion of studies. 

The Rev. Gerald Loweth, a curate in 
Connecticut, to Hawaii; the Rev. Donald 
Means, a rector in Pennsylvania, to 
Hong Kong; the Rev. Harold Melvin, a 
rector in Massachusetts, to Brazil; Mar- 
garet Merrell, Montrose, Pa., to Alaska 
as a secretary-treasurer; the Rev. Mal- 
colm Miner, a rector in California, to 
Alaska; Charles E. Pearce, layman from 
Pampa, Texas, to be a treasurer in Li- 
beria; the Rev. Robert Renouf, a curate 
in Buffalo, N. Y., to Nicaragua; the Rev. 
Franklin Robinson, a curate in Connect- 
icut, to the faculty of Brent School in the 
Philippines; the Rey. Charles Schul- 
hafer, Jacksonville, Fla., to Central 
America on completion of training; the 


Rey. Richard Simmonds, Troy, N. Y., to 
Alaska. 

The Rev. William Smythe, Douglas- 
ville, Pa., to Hawaii; the Rev. Lee 
Stratman, Fernbank, Ohio, to Alaska; 
Caroline W. Templeton, Los Angeles, to 
be a parish Director of Religious Educa- 
tion in Alaska; the Rev. Carter Van 
Waes, Oakland, Calif., to Alaska; the 
Rev. William Weinhauer, an associate 
rector in Scarsdale, N. Y., to the faculty 
of St. Andrew’s Seminary, Manila; the 
Rey. John Williams, Oakland, Calif., to 
the Dominican Republic; the Rey. Alex- 
ander C. Zabriskie, Jr., Alexandria, Va., 
to Alaska. 


Consecration Role Renewed 
For Lambeth Palace Chapel 


A history-making event of double 
significance marked the consecration 
of the Rey. Jean Marcel of Madagas- 
car as an Anglican bishop in Eng- 
land’s Lambeth Palace Chapel. 

It was the first consecration to be 
held in the historic edifice since its 
restoration following bomb damage 
during World War II. The chapel, 
prior to the war demolition, had been 
the scene of consecrations dating back 
to the 13th Century. 

Bishop Marcel was the first native- 
born Malagash to be elevated to the 
episcopate. He has five brothers and 
a nephew in the priesthood. 

Madagascar, where the bishop will 
return to serve, has 60 priests, of 
whom 56 are native Malagash. The 
rest are missionaries from England’s 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 
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Giltoily 


A New Man for Sewanee 


News of the election of the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Car- 
ruthers as Chancellor of the University of the South at 
Sewanee will be received with enthusiasm throughout 
the entire church. The Bishop of South Carolina is an 
old “Sewanee hand,” having graduated from the college 
and then from the seminary. For a while he was a 
member of the faculty in the English Department. 

Bishop Carruthers will bring to this position a thor- 
ough knowledge of the University and its needs. In this 
difficult period in the South’s history such leaders as 
Bishop Carruthers are invaluable. Gifted with a fine 
mind, a generous spirit, 
and an ability to see 
both sides of controver- 
sial issues, Bishop Car- 
ruthers is essentially a 
mediator. This, in our 
judgement, embodies 
one of the greatest of 
all human skills. The 
position of the media- 
tor is often a dangerous 
one, and sometimes it is 
lonely, but the world 
would soon fall to 
pieces if it were not for 
those who believe in the 
possibility of reconcili- 
ation. 

In praising this elec- 
tion of the Bishop of South Carolina we are not un- 
mindful of the tensions which recently caused so 
much heartache at Sewanee. Specifically we refer to 
the controversy over the admission of Negro students 
to the seminary. That a satisfactory solution to this 
problem was reached is due to the influence of such 
men as Bishop Carruthers and Bishop Penick of 
North Carolina. There is peace at Sewanee now, and 
there is a new spirit of understanding and good 
will. This peace is not one of compromise nor of 
resignation. It represents a new understanding of the 
ideal which characterized Sewanee from the beginning, 
the ideal of unity within diversity. Such unity in the 


Bishop Carruthers 


deep things which undergird our Christian way of I 
ing at the world leaves us free to disagree on mart 
the secondary matters without fear of destroying 
basis of our fellowship. 

Bishop Carruthers represents this fine tradition 
congratulate Sewanee on its new chancellor. 


A Plea for ‘Mama’ 


Writing in a New York newspaper recently a revi/ 
said, “If the public, comprised of average viewers,; 
its way, ‘Mama,’ that endearing comedy serie) 
family life (CBS-TV, Fridays, 8:00 P.M.), would 
be going off the air. Yet this highly entertaining sha 
scheduled to be dropped at the end of the season.” 
is putting it mildly. As a matter of fact, we believe 
there is more at stake than a mere radio program in 
action by the sponsor of Miss Peggy Wood’s hij 
successful program. We have made inquiry as ta 
reasons, only to be told by the president of the bm 
casting company that “all good things must comet 
end,” and having heard indirectly that the sponser 
it is to his advantage ever and again to change 
programs which advertise his products. 

We know very little about the intricacies of the r. 
television business which flourishes on Madison Ay 
in New York, but we do know a good program ¥ 
it stresses the honest and decent things of this life. 
after year, Miss Peggy Wood and her associates | 
produced a program which has meant a great dealt | 
life of this country. The people in her plays have bee 
real people and many of us feel that we know thenr| 
are deeply involved in their lives. 

Most Church people realize that Peggy Wood | 
loyal member of the Episcopal Church and that she 
made a tremendous contribution to our radio prog 
through her participation in “Another Chance.” S# 
a great actress and a great person. We remember se 
her first, long ago, starring on the London stag} 
Operette at His Majesty’s Theatre. Her television|| 
gram has a basic integrity which has increased thrij 
the years. Her plays tell of the simple things of thil} 
and give us a feast of good sense and laughter-] 
qualities in a world so often obsessed with that whit 
complicated and bizarre. 


same reviewer whom we quoted went on to cite 
inion of a competent judge who had said, “I sup- 
at my real and sole interest (in the continuance 
} program) lies in resentment that integrity in TV 
§ hawked around and even jettisoned, without even 
ting the audience. This show had provided honest, 
»us brightness for over 300 telecasts with massive 
Wal and no audience squawk for seven years. It 
fever staled or tarnished; it never will.” 
he readers of ECnews are interested enough, we 
st that they write to the CBS (Columbia Broad- 
"g System) on Madison Avenue in New York City, 
t they write directly to General Foods, the spon- 
d tell them please to keep “Mama” on TV. 


rch and Independence 


is month in which we shall have celebrated In- 
dence Day and many of us will have listened to 
] speeches extolling freedom, independence and 
ruggle for liberty throughout the world, it is a 
ing to remember that many of the ideals which 
-d into the formation of our country had a defi- 
‘Christian source. Walter Lippman somewhere has 
hat it is inconceivable that we can maintain the 
cratic and free way of life which we enjoy without 
fundamental presuppositions upon which this 
f life was fashioned in the first place. Recently, on 
to Williamsburg, Va., we had occasion to go to 
in Bruton Parish Church. This spring marked 
30th anniversary of that Virginia convention which 
‘n Williamsburg and reached a series of tremen- 
decisions which led to the Declaration of Inde- 
once. 
was on May 15th, 1776 that the Virginia Conven- 
inanimously instructed its representatives meeting 
viladelphia to ask the Continental Congress “to 
re the United Colonies free and independent states, 
ved from all allegiance to, or dependence upon, the 
n or Parliament of Great Britain.” In Bruton Par- 
‘hurch is buried Edmund Pendleton of Caroline, 
in 1721 and died in 1803. On his tomb we read 
words: “Author of the resolution adopted by the 
ention of May 15th, 1776, instructing the Virginia 
ates in the Continental Congress to introduce a 


bill to declare the colonies free and independent states— 
vestrymen of Drysdale Parish for many years.” 

During those formative years in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginians of all walks of life came to Bruton Parish 
Church to hear God’s word and to participate in the 
sacramental life of the Church and to worship in the 
great tradition which they had inherited from their 
fathers and which they found embodied in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Soon they would be called upon to sep- 
arate themselves from their mother Church. The separa- 
tion, however, was not to be of the same kind which 
characterized the political separation of the American 
colonies from the Crown of England. Still part of the 
Anglican Communion, the small Episcopal Church in 
this country began shortly after the Declaration of 
Independence. It was to be independent from the mother 
Church so far as its temporal affairs were concerned, 
yet forever united with her in the great tradition of the 
Prayer Book. When, next year, we celebrate the 350th 
anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, we shall be 
remembering again how deep was the influence of the 
Anglican Church in the life and thought of early Amer- 
ica, and how indelibly has that influence been imprinted 
upon our national life ever afterwards. Men like George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, George 
Wythe, Patrick Henry, Edmund Pendleton and Peyton 
Randolph, to mention only a few of those associated 
with Williamsburg, were nurtured in the Episcopal 
Church, and we believe that it was ultimately from the 
Church, whether consciously or unconsciously, that they 
received the great inspiration for their dream of liberty 
in this land. 


TRUEST VISION 


“Our Church has one head, but two eyes—the 
Evangelical and the Catholic. The truest vision 
comes from using both at ence. If either Evangeli- 
cals or Catholics say they differ fundamentally, 
it is because they are looking through one eye— 
their own—and closing the other.” 


—The Rev. Norman C. Duncan 
The Church Times, London 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 


Great libraries and art treasures outweigh sanitary con- 
siderations on this ‘little Everest’ of 20 monasteries, 


where no woman has set foot for 1,000 years. 


N THE cool morning air 

our open boat sailed out 
into the bay from the Greek 
fishing village of Ierissos. It 
was six o’clock and just barely 
light. It was the Thursday 
following Easter and I was on 
my way to Mount Athos, ‘the 
Holy Mountain’ of Greece. 

At a small food-stand on the beach my fellow pas- 
sengers, three Mount Athos monks, and I had each 
had a small glass of ouzo and a double cup of Turkish 
coffee. Sheep, their feet tied together, were carried 
aboard the boat and placed in the hold. Then a donkey 
was forcibly carried aboard. He stood alongside us 
for the journey, which took considerably longer than 


The author and one 
of Mt. Athos monks 


By MALCOLM BOYD 


planned because the motor died four times in transit 
Lastly, we passengers walked up the thin, shaky 
wooden ‘plank’—and the trip was a reality. 

I was carrying, along with my knapsack, a quite old 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post which I had dis: 
covered at a kiosk in Salonica. The magazine featuree 
various Norman Rockwell cover illustrations which! 
had previously appeared on the magazine. I loanec! 
the Post to two of the monks who thumbed througk 
the Norman Rockwell illustrations, pointing them out 
and chuckling, as we progressed over the choppy sea 
The donkey became interested in the long white bearc 
of one of the monks, who finally had to drive the ani- 
mal away with a stick. 

We put in at Vatopedi, ‘the aristocrat’ of Mount 
Athos, surely the richest of the 20 monasteries on tha 


Vatopedi, where the author stayed overnight, is the ‘aristocrat’ of the 20 monasteries on the island. 
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Like a backdrop from “Lost Horizons,’ Simonopetra Monastery rises from the rocky slopes of the Holy Mountain. 


tland. Vatopedi gives the impression of being a medie- 
] walled-town. The ancient stone walls are gaunt and 
ey. High up, where wooden balconies and window 
ames have been built, one sees striking bright reds, 
inks and blues painted. Atop the battlements flies 
Greek flag. Cobblestones cover the entire ground 
ea of the interior courtyard and also the pathways 
-ading into it. Some 45 monks now reside at Vatopedi 
ad approximately 40 laborers live and work there. 
or more than a thousand years no woman has been 
ermitted to set foot on Mount Athos, though there 
ve been several celebrated attempts to circumvent 
iis rule. 

The sea sweeps right up to the very gates of Vato- 
di. I wandered along the beach, with its millions of 
a-washed and sun-bleached stones. I came to a hill 
hich gave me sharply different views in all direc- 
ns. In one direction were stone ruins, in another 
lls rising ever higher and higher. In another direc- 
n I could see the walled monastery where chimes 
ere now pealing out. And, too, I could look out upon 
e open sea. I stood here in that rare moment fol- 
wing sunset just when darkness is about to fall. 

I will not attempt to catalogue the treasures of 
apel and library which are found in each of the 
ount Athos monasteries. Such data is well-docu- 
ented elsewhere. I realized how quickly these 
-easures—icons, mosaics, frescoes, parchment manu- 
-ripts, oils—could go up in flame if a match were 
irelessly struck or a cigarette left burning by a monk 
- by a visitor. There have been disastrous fires at 
‘fount Athos and there is no fire department on the 
ild island to rush to the rescue. 

‘The Holy Mountain’, looming up and dominating 
ie island from almost any point, resembles Mt. 
verest. A monk I met pointed up to Mount Athos and 
iid, “le petit Everest.” One must go to the town of 
aryes where credentials are presented to the island 
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authorities and one is given, in return, testimonials 
entitling one to monastic hospitality anywhere on 
Mount Athos. At Karyes I stood on the balcony of a 
monk’s dwelling and looked out at the place where I 
knew ‘the Holy Mountain’ should be. It was enveloped 
in swirling mist. This mist gradually lifted, revealing 
first the surrounding hills, then the blue sea in the 
distance, and finally the peak of Mount Athos rising 
above the clouds. The colors of the island are remark- 
able: the grey coastal line, the olive-green trees and 
bright flowers, the flashing silvery streams of water, 
the pastels augmenting the otherwise solemn stone 
monastery walls, the bright golden domes of Pan- 
teleimon, the whitecaps and surf of the surrounding 
sea, the monks’ black habits and tall, rounded black 
hats sitting atop long, unbarbered hair. 

I spent a night in Coutloumous, the monastery 
which is only about a five-minute walk from Karyes. 
The guest book, signed by all visitors, was next to 
my bed. I thumbed through it, reading the same 
cliches, the same monotonous expressions of greeting 
and appreciation—adding my own, equally cliche and 
monotonous. Then I came across a message written 
by a Los Angeles physician. 

“We are gratified with the gentility and hospitality 
extended by the monks in this out-of-the-way hostel. 
Because of the teachings of Koch and Lister which 
have become an inseparable fundament of our cul- 
tural training, we feel we must hastily retreat from 
this haven of refuge provided by the good fathers. 
The various bacilli and parasites at whose disposal we 
have placed ourselves must sadly wait for the next 
visitors to this little haven out of the way from life’s 
stresses. Adieu, you cockroaches and rodents, prod- 
ucts of the kindly hand of God, adieu, you lice and 
flies, little insects blessed by the saints and Holy 
Mary. We leave you with the good monks in the deca- 

continued on page 21 


AT THE HOSPITAL, cards, notes 
and little gifts can give encourage- 
ment. But when the patient returns 
home, a sight of the faces she has 
seen at every guild meeting is des- 
perately needed during the tedious, 


lonely days of recuperation. A 
hastily scrawled note or a mailed gift 
cannot take the place of a personal 
visit by the donor. Such material at- 
tentions can bring despair and dis- 
illusionment. How often have we sent 
cards, notes and gifts after a pa- 
tient’s return from the hospital sim- 
ply as a salve for our guilty consci- 
ences? To the shut-in there is no 
substitute for one’s self and one’s 
time. This is when we as a church are 
on trial. Let us not shatter her con- 
fidence in her church. Isn’t our faith 
a tie that is supposed to bind us to- 
gether? 

Fine buildings and much activity 
do not of themselves make a “living 
church.” It is spiritually dead if 
Christ’s precepts are not followed. 
“T was sick and ye visited me.” Rais- 
ing money for new parish houses or 
organs does not exempt us. If all 
those not having families of little 
children or not working full time to 
Support themselves made only four 
visits a year, there wouldn’t be a sin- 
gle neglected shut-in. 
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Thoughtlessness, says the author of this article, | 
can be as cruel as intentional neglect 
of the sick and convalescent. Here are some pointers 


for bringing good cheer to people who need it. 


When guild members discuss at the 
monthly meetings what we should do 
for the sick and convalescent, let us 
make certain that we follow through 
on our plans. The results of thought- 
lessness are as cruel as those of inten- 
tional neglect. Here are some sug- 
gestions for visiting shut-ins: 

1. After serious surgery it is gen- 
erally wiser to stay away from the 
hospital unless you are asked to come. 
Your visit could do more harm than 
good. 

2. After the patient’s return home, 
telephone to find out personally if 
and when she is able to receive visi- 
tors. Go when she needs you, not when 
it suits your personal convenience. 

3. Don’t go in groups; that might 
exhaust her. Go alone or the purpose 
of your visit (to bring her cheer when 
she is alone) will be defeated. 

4. Over the telephone you have told 
her when to expect you. Don’t keep 
her waiting. That will frustrate and 
exhaust her. 

5. Don’t sit on the edge of your 
chair, glancing from time to time at 
your wrist-watch. That will depress 
her. Now is the time to do that sew- 
ing for the next church bazaar, or 
some of your own mending. 

6. You need not try to entertain 
her; she will be glad just to talk with 
you. If she is physically handicapped, 
you might do some mending for her 
or write a letter for her. 

7. If she isn’t bedridden, perhaps 
she would love a short ride. 

8. Do not tell her about other peo- 
ple’s illnesses. Her own is all she can 
cope with. 

9. Tell her how nice she looks, not 
how well she looks. 

10. Unless specifically invited, stay 
away on Sundays and whenever one 
of her family can be with her. At such 


by Edna F. Lyte 


times there are matters she must dis 
cuss with a member of her family\ 
And, most important, she is not alone 
then. 

11. Evening visits are taboo. | 

12. Go also on gloomy days—they 
are worse for her than for us. | 

13. Talk quietly and calmly, but dd 
not make her strain to hear you 
Guide the conversation to pleasan* 
subjects. 

14. A sick person often has harmz 
ful worries. Let her unburden heri 
self if she wishes. Treat her confi 
dences as a sacred trust. . 

15. Don’t tell her you were too buss 
to visit her, when she knows you haya 
time to attend club meetings. 

If a member of the invalid’s famil™ 
is rendering our church special serv¥ 
ices gratis, we are more than eveq 
obligated to visit her. | 

Unless we make personal contac 
with those at hand who are in need 
of our ministry, we can have no tru 
conception of world suffering. Whaz 
is happening in our own church fa 
ily? Let us remember that all thf 
good will and all the prayers in thi 
world are worthless unless we di 
something effectual about them. Tf 
go alone and bring a little cheer whez 
it is most needed to a sorrowing oni 
or a shut-in may seem drab, but wij 
will be wearing the badge of Chris/ 
on our hearts. Let us stop and thinki 
“T myself may one day be laid low 
would I then want to be confronteé 
with the realization that I belong t 
a so-called religious organization thay 
is Christian only in name?” 

We must “tread the city’s streets: 
for God. The only way we can servi 
Him is to do for others, and we mus 
do it for love of them. For only ail 
we love others can we truly love Go 
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| te for Your Choice . . . but 


Vote on November 6. 


}After all, when the shouting is The man who votes demonstrates 
fer and the final campaign speech to all potential enemies that in a hot 
is been made, isn’t this what all the war the enemy would be facing a 
ruggle has really been about? _ united country that believes in its 
You and your neighbors are g0INg concept of freedom and liberty. If 
trudge into village halls, barber you sit this one out you are running 
ops, schools, fire stations and base- the risk of contributing to blundering 

jents and garages to cast your ballot your country into war. 

r government by the people and for : 

Beacople. Thus the vote of each person be- 
You are going to vote for the party oe eh etaetory vO) Re oree 
sion. If you don’t vote... if fewer 


‘id the candidates you honestly be- ; 
ye will represent you best. But you People go to the polls than in 1952, 
till also be voting because you believe 2 Potential enemy would be justified 


this democracy of ours, because i” interpreting this fact as a crack in 


yu want to keep it the way it is—a Ur armor. If you do vote, you’re do- 
sant where you can have your say ing what you can for peace. 


id nobody else can say it for you! See you at the polls. 
that carries you everywhere 
wherever things happen 


throughout our Episcopal 
Church... 


- 


Share with your friends your secret 
of how you, yourself, keep informed 
about the Church. If you will let us 
have the names of one, two, or three 


contest closes 
{ october 15 1956 } 


friends whose deep interest in the 
Church indicates that they would be 
interested in receiving ECnews regu- 


larly, we will send them sample copies 
at no cost. 


NAME = 


ADDRESS 


Gili 2 STATE 


EE eee ea Fe a EE ere 


NAME os 


ADDRESS = : a 


CHURCH 


| 
PHOTOGRAPH | 
| 


CONTEST 


/ j 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 
281 FOURTH AVENUE / 
NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


line 2 SAME 


ie vw Die 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS : = _ 


Cline STATE 


[) YOU CAN USE MY NAME BECAUSE | 
AM WILLING TO ENDORSE ECNEWS! 


YOUR 
NAME ae 


MAlL this coupon complete with names, 


addresses and cities, along with your own 
name, to Publisher, EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 
NEWS, 110 North Adams Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


see your rector 


for entry blanks... 
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AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 Bes 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 

Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate pur- 
poses will perpetually help to fur- 
ther the Church’s building program. 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


You are invited to think with 
Canon CHARLES E. RAVEN 
and 
DOUGLAS STEERE 


at the Annual Conference 
of the Episcopal Fellowship at 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 


Aug. 28-31 


For further information about this or the Fellow- 
ship, write: Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship, 9 East 
94th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N. Y. 


In The Next Issue 


“The Great 
Outdoors is 
His Parish’ 


An exciting picture story 

of a young seminary student 
who is spending his summer 
ministering to tourists in one 
of our great national parks. 


ARE YOU BEING 
AN ANGLICAN? 


The Roman Catholic Church walks on 
one leg. The Church is everything, with 
its concomitant sacerdotal and sacra- 
mental systems. The Bible is minimized, 
and evangelical experience of the Gospel 
is hard to find. It produces some saints 
now and then, but it is one-sided. 

Protestantism walks on one leg. The 
Bible is everything, with its effects in 
personal piety and the frequent use of at 
least the words of the evangelical expe- 
rience. Deep belief in sacraments is 
rare, These churches, too, produce saints 
sometimes, but they emphasize only part 
of the Christian religion. 

Anglicanism walks on two legs. It em- 
phasizes both Church and Bible. It be- 
lieves as much in an ordered ministry, 
and is as emphatic about sacraments, as 
Rome. It believes as much in conversion 
and personal religion and evangelism as 
Protestantism. Its ministers are minis- 
ters “of the Word and of the Sacra- 
ments.” 


We believe this to be a more faithful 
representation of what our Lord gave to 
His apostles and to the world. We believe 
it to be a much richer blessing and help 
for human nature. 


The fact is that many of our Episco- 
pal clergy, however, are in danger of 
following the one-leg procedure of Rome, 
and being disloyal to our true Anglican 
convictions. We should be grateful for 
the trend in recent years toward more 
emphasis on the Grace of God in the 
Sacraments and toward the rediscovery 
of our full heritage and toward greater 
liturgical care. All of us stand in debt 
to the Anglo-Catholics for these things 
when they are kept completely loyal to 
the Prayer Book. 


However, we all need to strengthen 
each other in the places where we are 
weak. Today the genuinely evangelical 
side of our Church greatly needs 
strengthening. Saying the words, even 
believing the theology of evangelicalism 
is not enough. We need to find again the 
actual and living power of the Holy 
Spirit, conversion, fellowship and Chris- 
tian witness. 

Again and again I go back to the wis- 
dom of a very dear friend, an extreme 
high churchman, and a warm evangeli- 
cal, Dr. Walter J. Carey, former Bishop 
of Bloemfontein, South Africa, as he 
writes in “Conversion, Catholicism and 
the English Church’: 

“I see that the sacramental side of 
Catholicism is not complete Christian- 
ity.... Sacraments come at a later stage 
than conversion. They are certainly 
equally necessary to full Christianity, 
but they are logically subsequent. Sacra- 
ments bind the converted to Him to 
whom they have been converted, but un- 
less the conversion has taken place there 
is no reason why anyone should ever 
wish to use the Sacraments.” 


—S. M. SHOEMAKER 
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BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testi- 
monials, awards, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. . 


Dept. 52— 150 West 22 St., New York 1 


- STOP - 


SPENDING HOURS POLISHING 


Write for FREE Bro 
chure A, For trophyk 
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MINUTES 
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CHURCH LINENS 
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Altar Linens made up to order. 
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1E HOLY MOUNTAIN 


inued from page 17 


t faecal-smelling confines of this place of prayer 
| meditation.” 

Underneath, a guest from Cincinnati had written: 
thy do these men write of food and beds? Have they 
found the art and civilization of Athos awesome?” 
! this is a dispute which is well-nigh everlasting. 
d Mount Athos is neither stirred by it nor involved 
it. The round of prayer continues, the ebb of life 
tinues, the hospitality continues; and, for all I 
pw, no monk at Coutloumous reads English; so that 
irate protest from the direction of Los Angeles 
y be known only to the cockroaches and rodents, 
visitors who read English (and who bother to 
old guest books), to God and to the saints. 
travelled by mule from Karyes to the monastery 
Iviron and caught the tiny open boat for the mon- 
ery of Great Lavra. The oldest and grandest of the 
nasteries of Mount 
thos, Lavra sits high 
jon a hill overlook- 
ry the sea. One has 
walk some twenty 
mutes after disem- 
king to reach it. I 
s alone as I made 
r way from monas- 
y to monastery. At 
vra in the refectory 
2 frescoes of the 
ints. Here in a cha- 
I saw an ancient 
sture of St. Stephen 
d one of the monks 
h me pointed to the 
ture, then to my 
trical collar, and 
d: ‘Deacon. Like 


[ov 


r. Diomedes has 
en a monk at Lavra 
iv fifty years. His card bears his name in Greek. Then, 
the left-hand corner, are these words: “Speaking 
‘tle English. Holy Mountain, Greece.” 

‘Fr. Diomedes served me a cordial he had made him- 
lf from grapes he had grown. He presented me with 
iletter-opener and I gave him my English-Greek dic- 
onary. Nifon, a hermit, was visiting Lavra. We went 
r a walk together up in the hills behind the monastery 
an ancient chapel. On the way we met a teen-age 
seek lad who produced a child’s pistol marvellously 
aring the name ‘Roy Rogers.’ Another monk appeared 
no handed me a package of Lucky Strike cigarettes 
very stale, and opened in my honor) and asked me to 
splain the meaning of LS/MFT. 

Up by the ancient chapel, built by monks centuries 
ro, we looked out upon the hills, the gardens and the 
ees, and down to the blue sea. Nifon then said to me: 
- is very true peace... and free... understand?” 
id. 

In the open boat I travelled from Lavra around the 
land past the monasteries of St. Paul and Dionysiou 
| the monastery of Gregoriou. Gregoriou stands high 
ove the rocks at the very edge of the sea. At night 
stood on one of the wooden, seemingly precarious bal- 
mies, looking straight down hundreds of feet at the 
ugry waves hurling themselves in intense and un- 
ated fury against the rocks and stone base of the 
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Greek divinity students and author in front of Acropolis 


monastery. I was awakened at 5 a.m. by a young deacon 
who stood at the foot of my bed shouting: “Deacon! To 
church!” 
stumbled out of my warm bed and into my clothes and 
we joined the others in the chapel for worship. 


He gestured that I was to follow him. I 


In the pouring rain I passed by fantastic Simono- 


petra, which seems almost to be suspended high in mid- 


air. My destination was the port of Daphni, my final 
stop on the island. Here I sat in the ‘country store’ 


which has all the intrigue of a diplomatic centre and 


I talked with Fr. Nikone, a Russian priest and former 
aristocrat, now a hermit at Mount Athos. His English 
is impeccable, his charm very grand, his education pol- 
ished. Fr. Nikone has seen much tragedy within the 
span of his life; and now he too wonders what lies ahead 


for the island of ‘the Holy Mountain,’ which has faced 


so many crises in its hundreds of years of civilization. 

At 1 p.m. I caught the boat to Tripiti, and we passed 
by the decaying splendor of the Holy Russian monastery 
of Panteleimon, now housing a dwindling and patheti- 
cally small number of 
monks in its thou- 
sands of rooms. At 
5:30 I travelled by 
mule from Tripiti to 
the fishing village of 
Ierissos, where I again 
put up for the night 
at the inn. The next 
morning I commenced 
the all-day bus trip 
back to Salonica. And 
my visit to ‘the Holy 
Mountain’ had ended. 

Holy Week and 
Easter (according to 
the Western calendar ) 
I had spent in Athens 
where I was a guest 
at Apostoliki Dia- 
konia, the Greek Or- 
thodox evangelism 
center and student 
hostel. I was privileged to share the life of the 200 theo- 
logical students living there who attend classes at the 
nearby University of Athens. My best friends were 
Cypriots, Cretans and Ethiopians. During the week I 
attended services conducted by the Rev. Douglas Dun- 
can at the Anglican Church in Athens. The Eastern and 
Western calendars differ by a week. On the day of the 
Western observance of Easter I had made my com- 
munion at the Anglican Church. 

Flying to Istanbul (Constantinople) after the West- 
ern observance of Easter, I was entering immediately 
into the Eastern Holy Week, which I would spend at 
Halki, at the Church’s most important training school. 
From Monday on there was a full schedule of daily 
chapel services. On Great Holy Friday evening there 
occurred the Burial Service. I was quite impressed by 
the always recurring Orthodox emphasis upon the joy 
of the Resurrection. On Saturday night villagers of the 
island crowded into the chapel for the Master Service 
which ended at 3:30 a.m. We commenced the Easter 
Vespers by marching in a Litany procession around the 
seminary. Dressed in the vestments of an Orthodox 
deacon I had been asked to read the Gospel of St. John 
20:19-25 in English while other deacons and priests 
read it in eight other languages. The lights of our 
candles, the gilded icons, the intonation of the voices 
made real the meaning of the Resurrection. END. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


BE YE THEREFORE 
PERFECT | 


UR Lord’s teaching in the Sermon on the Mount contains thi 

fateful words “Be ye therefore perfect as your Father il 
Heaven is perfect.’ These words have been fateful because thex 
contain on the one hand the whole genius of the Christian inte 
pretation of life. Man can be satisfied with no lesser standar 
than the ultimate one, the perfection of God. But they also have 
through misunderstanding, become the source of grave misconi 
ceptions. The chief of these errors is the belief that perfectioj 
means absolute purity, the kind of purity which is incompatibl} 
with responsibility. For responsibility, whether to our family 
our nation, or our civilization involves a measure of guilt. W) 
have proof of that moral dilemma in our present situation, whe 
we must involve ourselves in the prospective guilt of a terribli 
atomic war in order to preserve the stalemate in atomic weapon! 
upon which our security and the possible avoidance of war dé 
pends. 

In the fateful days of the “interventionist”? debate before th: 
Second World War many Christians used the words of Christ ij 
order to express moral preference for an irresponsible neutralit; 
over the guilt of involvement in war, though the war was neces 
sary to prevent enslavement to tyranny. 

Professor Torrey, who has attempted the reconstruction of thi 
Aramaic words which Christ used, has come to the conclusiog 
that “perfection” was not an Hebraic but a Greek word, tha} 
Christ was paraphrasing the Old Testament phrase: “Be y 
therefore holy as I am holy,” and that the exact words he use: 
were an explication of the concept of “holiness” in terms of thi 
New Testament concept of “love.” Professor Torrey therefor 
believes that Jesus must have used words which could be transl 


with the demand, “Be ye therefore holy as I am holy.” They haw 
simply interpreted this demand as a demand for “righteousness 
and righteousness includes justice. The New Testament dema 
for “perfection” on the other hand was usually interpreted as # 
demand for absolute purity which excludes those responsibil 
ties which are necessary to establish justice and to avoid tyrann# 
Perhaps that is why Jews have by and large been more effectiv, 
in the service of civic righteousness than Christians. That the 


come as a shock to many Christians who have the prejudice 
opinion that Jewish behavior is primarily characterized Ul 
shrewdness to the point of dishonesty in business dealings. Th 
judgement, which may be accurate in regard to some Jews, ca 
not obscure the remarkable instinct for civie righteousness a | 
justice among normative Jews which stands in contrast to Ki 
tendency toward irresponsibility among the most sensitiv 
Christians. 

Our misunderstanding of the paradoxical relation betwee! 
love and responsibility is amply proved by the shock whidl 
many modern Christians feel about Luther’s words, “Sin brave! 
if also you have brave faith.” The sin he is talking about is tH 
sin which is an inevitable concomitant of a responsible pe i 
toward the sphere of political order, where we can not be abst 
lutely pure and yet responsible. BND 
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HE INTEREST stirred by readers 
ho have responded to the questions 
td answers about the hymns we sing 
jems to indicate that many who sing 
ithfully in Church every Sunday 
buld like to know more about our 
fmnal and what it contains. 

I have always felt that many of 
‘yr hymns are not only wonderful 
rms of worship but also of instruc- 
on. Some wise people keep a small 


tong with the Bible and Book of 
ommon Prayer, for they have found 
to be a mine of prayer, poetry and 
fisdom. We can acknowledge that not 
fery hymn has words that are of 
ich high value, but when studied, 
1expected treasure can be found. 
Children think about the words of 
e hymns more than many adults, 
ht unfortunately they, too, fall into 
le habit of singing obediently what- 
ver may be printed there, and before 
mg they, too, have stopped question- 
‘g. Many young people who sing in 
10irs go to rehearsal after rehearsal 
ith never a word explained to them. 
hey literally sing like parrots. Isn’t 
jhigh time that we began to be peo- 
fe, to praise or pray with our hearts 
ind minds and voices, instead of sing- 
hg words printed in a book we have 
come accustomed to use? 

‘Many of our hymns have great 
tories behind them, and many of 
nem teach sound theology. There are 
1e regrettable ones which imply that 
‘od is far away from us, above the 
vight blue sky, but there are many 
tore which convey the heart of the 
jhristian faith, if we will listen. 
Two readers who want to help con- 
ributed unusually exciting letters, 
ad one asks a question. First I found 
fetter from Mr. Clifford Morehouse, 
F Morehouse-Gorham Co., New 
‘ork: 


ty dear Mrs. Chaplin: 


/ I have read with interest your com- 
‘ent in the May 13th issue of Episcopal 
thurchnews, in regard to the hymn, “I 
ing a Song of the Saints of God.” This 
ymn was first published in this country 
; us in a Faith Press book entitled 
veryday Hymns For Children. At that 
me it had a rather lugubrious tune, but 
1e words caught the attention of the 
‘commision on the Hymnal, with the re- 
ut that it was included in The Hymnal 
940 with a new tune written especially 
or it. 

‘ Immediately we began to receive in- 
wiries as to the saints referred to in the 
ymn. We wrote the author, Lesbia L. 
cott, to ask her whether she had any 
articular saints in mind. I enclose a 
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copy of her reply which you may want 
to share with your readers. 
Sincerely yours, # 


CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 


The letter Mr. Morehouse has sent 
for us to read is from the author of 
the popular hymn, and was written on 
May 4, 1947: 


Dear Mr. Morehouse: 


I had not actually any specific saints 
in my mind when I wrote my “Song of 
The Saints of God,” but realizing that 
children are categorically-minded and 
demand chapter and verse, I was always 
prepared to supply the name of at least 
one saint under each heading. St. Luke, 
I would remind them, was a doctor; 
St. Gregory, St. Augustine, St. Hugh, St. 
Benedict, and any number of others, 
were priests; plenty of the early martyrs 
were torn to pieces in the arena during 
the Diocletion and other persecutions 
(St. Perpetua and her companions, for 
instance) ; St. Martin of Tours is a good 
instance of a soldier; St. Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, a queen; and St. Joan of Are, 
of a Shepherdess. I hope this will answer 
your question and those of others. 


LESBIA L. SCOTT 


Things don’t always happen in this 
perfect way, but a few days later 
came a letter from a reader who ac- 
tually knew the writer of the tune, 
so our picture becomes complete: 


My dear Mrs. Chaplin: 


In answer to a request in your column 
in The Churchnews for May 13, I hap- 
pened to know the composer of the mu- 
sic of the hymn, “I Sing a Song of the 
Saints of God’—the Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins, who indeed had a happy heart 
and never grew old. He told me that he 
had seen the words of the poem in Eng- 
land and had tried every way he knew to 
find out who wrote them but to no ayail. 
One day when he was sitting in a small 
boat the rise and fall of the waves sang 
themselves into the tune as he thought of 
the words. He submitted the hymn to the 
New Hymnal Commission by number, as 
all entries were submitted, and it was 
included in this edition. I thought your 


hat the Younger Generation is Asking . . . 


PEOPLE--OR 
PARROTS? 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


young correspondent ‘J’ might be 
interested. 
Yours very truly, 


MARY F. WEBB 


Thank you very much, Mrs. Webb. I 
know many people will be glad to 
know about this, and I’m glad I was 
not wrong about the composer’s 
young heart. 

Hymns seem to be very much in our 
minds, for the next communication 
asks a question on the same subject: 


Q Have you anything more about a 
book written of the history of the 
Church’s hymns and hymn writers? A 
ten-year-old grandchild sings in the chil- 
dren’s choir and I am looking for a book 
to tell her something of the hymns’ back- 
grounds. I have tried various sources, 
and it seems incredible that such a book 
has never been written. Is there a life of 
Mrs. Alexander (“Once in Royal David’s 
City”) and something about her poems? 
It would make an inspiring book for 
adult choirs as well as junior ones. In 
the meantime a series of articles in EC- 
News would temporarily fill the gap. 
For instance, children would like to know 
that “O Little Town of Bethlehem” was 
written by Phillips Brooks while he was 
staying in the Holy Land at Christmas. 
From there he sent it to his niece. 

Mrs. V. B. 
Dear Mrs. V. B.: 


Iam afraid I do not know of a book 
written for children giving the stories 
of our hymns. Perhaps some readers 
can help? I always use the two vol- 
umes previously mentioned on this 
page: The Gospel in Hymns by Al- 
bert Bailey (Scribner’s) and The 
Hymnal 1940 Companion (The 
Church Pension Fund). The best 
method I know is to learn all one can 
about a hymn from these two sources 
and then pass on the knowledge in the 
way best suited to the age of the child 
who will sing the hymn. Older young 
people enjoy doing the research for 
themselves. I heartily agree with you 

continued on page 29 
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BOOKS 
In Brief 


DYING WE LIVE, edited by Helmut 
Gollwitzer (Pantheon $4.50). The 
Nazi period of German history saw 
human nature sink to new depths 
of degradation. But what we often 
forget is that many Germans in this 
same period soared to great spirit- 
ual heights. This book tells of the 
last words of many who were heroic 
martyrs and they are by these words 
an inspiration to all who believe in 
the power of the human spirit to 
rise above the hatred and cruelty 
of this world. 

—_ @ —_ 

POLITICS FOR CHRISTIANS, by 
William Muehl. (Association Press 
$3.00) A plea for Christian political 
thought and political action. 

— @ ——_- 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
THE ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST, 
by Geoffrey Graystone. (Sheed & 
Ward $2.50) On the relation of the 
famous scrolls to the faith of the 
New Testament. 


—_o———_ 

CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH, by 
Anders Nygren. (Westminster Press 
$2.50) A study of the main issues 
in our Lord’s relationship to His 
church. 

= Qe 

CLINICAL TRAINING FOR PAS- 
TORAL CARE, by David Belgum. 
(Westminster Press $3.00) A guide 
for pastors. 


——_@—_— 

RED LETTER DAYS, by Harry N. 
Hancock. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.25) Meditations on the great days 
of the Christian year. 


THE CHURCH IN SOUTHEAST 


ASIA, by Winburn T. Themas and 
Rajah B. Manikam. (Friendship 
Press cloth $2.50; paper $1.25) The 
story of the church’s work in this 
area. 


A MAN SENT FROM GOD, by W. 


Reginald Wheeler. (Fleming H. 
Revell $3.95) A biography of the 
great Presbyterian leader, Robert 
E. Speer. 


THEY SAW HIS GLORY, by Maisie 


Ward. (Sheed & Ward $4.50) An 
introduction to the four gospels and 
the acts of the Holy Apostles. 


AN ADVENTURE IN LOVE, by W. 


Taliaferro Thompson. (The John 
Knox Press $2.50) This book, by 
the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. and a former profes- 
sor of Christian Education at Union 
Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, is a guidebook for putting 
Christian love into action in the 
modern-day family. It contains 
sound advice for parents, young 
couples considering marriage, hus- 
bands and wives and even for 
grandparents. 


NOT LONG AGO I reviewed Richard 
Wright’s The Color Curtain, being 
his unofficial report as a spectator 
at the Bandung Conference, in In- 
donesia. My view remains unchanged 
that it was one of the important re- 
cent books. Now there is one to place 
beside it, in some ways of greater im- 
portance. At any rate, the two make 
significant collateral reading. 


THE MEANING OF BANDUNG. by 
Carlos P. Romulo. Univ. of N. C. 
Press. 102 pp. $2.50. 


General Romulo speaks as the head 
of the Philippine delegation to Ban- 
dung. His sound statesmanship and 
lucidity of expression were never bet- 
ter than in this brief book. 

It is his opinion that “‘A reassess- 
ment of Bandung should be an occa- 
sion for introspection in the West. 
There should be a revision of the old, 
outworn values that, for countless 
years, have lain at the core of West- 
ern attitudes in regard to Africa and 
Asia.” It is his view that color did 
not primarily determine the selection 
of the 29 participating nations, but 
rather the fact that they all “had an 
experience at one time or another of 
subjection to a foreign power, usually 
a Western power.” To the surprise of 
many, including Chou En-Lai, the 
participating nations “‘shared a com- 
mon abhorrence of imperialism, 
whether Western or Communist.” 

As for the matter of race, on which 
Wright had so many off-the-record 
impressions to report, the Conference 
steered away from the obvious pit- 
falls. Romulo, speaking for his na- 
tion, said at the time: “Our quarrel 
with racism is that it substitutes the 
accident of skin color for judgment 
of men as men. Counter-racism would 
have us do the same: to lump white 
men by their supposed racial group- 
ing and govern our acts and reactions 
accordingly. It is our task to rise 
above this noxious nonsense. We have 
the responsibility to remain aware 
that this kind of racist attitude has 
been the practice not of all white 
men, but only of some, that it flies 
in the face of their own profoundest 
religious beliefs and political goals 
and aspirations . 

General Romulo sets before us six 
major Asian criticisms of the U. S. 
as now current. Some may be just, 


BOOK 


and some not, but he rightly observe 
that we need to know them in eithe 
case. He then offers some sugge 
tions for better U. S.-Asian relation 
ships. His character studies of Neh 1 
and Chou En-Lai are penetratin; 
The appendix presents the list ¢ 
delegates, General Romulo’s main a@ 
dress, his reply to Nehru in a debat 
before the Political Committee, an 
the full text of the final Communiq 
of the Conference. I cannot su 
ciently state the importance that th 
little book should gain as wide a 
audience as possible among thinkin 
Americans. It is the wise voice of on 
of our best friends in the East. 


i 


| 
STUDY IS HARD WORK. By Williaa 
H. Armstrong. Harper. 167 pp. $2.00 


It is not customary to note in thes 
pages a textbook. But it is the down 
right revolutionary nature of M 
Armstrong’s book on study techniqu 
(which subject he teaches at the Ker 
School) which leads me to call it t 
your attention. The very title is 
direct challenge to the prevailing phh 
losophies of public education in tk 
recent decades. As he says, “Study 1 
above anything else, hard work. 
has always been hard work, and thew} 
are no indications at present whic! 
hint that science is going to accon# 
plish a vitamin-capsule method ¢| 
learning that will eliminate studyy 
Harold C. Martin, Director of Ges 
eral Education A at Harvard, cow! 
tributes a Foreword. | 

The book presents disciplines ani 
techniques by which the secondani 
schoolboy may learn the true art cf 
genuine study. Many readers of th 
page are associated with schools, cf 
otherwise interested in educatior| 
They will want to know this bool! 
with its philosophy attuned to th} 
Christian idea of education. Since > 
would not be in bookstores, you maj 
obtain it by order directly fror 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33 St., N. Ys ( 


THE FORD FOUNDATION; The Met 
and the Millions. By Dwight Mas 
donald. Reynal & Co. 186 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Macdonald has been for yeaw! 
a shrewd and witty observer dl 
American political and economic a 
fairs. The present book, most «4 
which appeared in The New Yorke 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS. JULY 22, 19:4 
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his best vein. It is a compre- 
Ysive look at the phenomenon of 
/ foundation, as such, the immense 
d Foundation in particular, and 
“he complex influences, for better 
worse, that such peculiar institu- 
fis have upon our lives. The author 
S not join in the recent attacks 
n the great foundations from the 
ssponsible right, but at the same 
te he sees the flaws and follies of 
institutions, and penetrates the 
cial psychology of the professional 
ndation staff types, whom he dubs 
‘ilanthropoids.” 
rom his opening sentence, in 
‘ich the Ford Foundation is de- 
ibed as “‘a large body of money 
upletely surrounded by people who 
t some,” this cogent piece of soci- 
izy happens to be at all times grace- 
iy written and sometimes extreme- 
ifunny. It probes an aspect of 
pores economic and sociologi- 
Hlife about which most of us know 
& than we should. Highly recom- 
ded. 


SUTH; The Years from Ten to Six- 
wm. By Arnold Gesell, Frances L. 
| and Louise B. Ames. Harper. 


r pp. $5.95. 


ae as “the proper study of 
nkind is man,” then that proper 
’suit needs to be based upon the 
“ceptive study of childhood and 
auth. The present volume com- 
tes the trilogy which Dr. Gesell 
d his collaborators have pursued 
rough The Infant and Child in the 
Iture of Today and The Child from 
ve to Ten. 

Dr. Gesell’s studies are not basi- 
ly controversial. They seek that 
aful myth of the norm for the 
sher small group which is the 
irce of his data comes from good 
per-middle-class homes and envi- 
aments. At the same time, he does 
t intend his findings to be inter- 
eted by anxious parents as road- 
ips to courses their children should 
following. One of the values of this 
ok is that while observing the be- 
vior of ‘typical’ children in the 
ars involved it puts great stress 
on individuality, the uniqueness of 
2 person, and upon such mysteries 
giftedness, and the distinct “style 
growth” which any child is apt to 
ve. 
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lcance Reviewed by Edmund Fuller 


There are limits to the value of all 
behavior studies of the statistical or 
cumulative observation method. With- 
in these limits, however, the Gesell 
studies have earned a high regard 
which the new volume will maintain. 


Recommended Reading 


THE MEANING OF BANDUNG. 
Carlos Romulo. U. of N. C. Press. $2.50. 

THE FORD FOUNDATION. Dwight 
Macdonald, Reynal. $3.50. 

YOUTH; 10-16. Gesell. Harper. $5.95. 

FAITH, REASON & EXISTENCE. 
Hutchinson. Oxford. $4.50. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING. A. N. 
Whitehead. Macmillan. $3.00. 

MODES OF THOUGHT. A. N. White- 
head. Macmillan. $3.75. 

HOLY BIBLE. Knox tr. Sheed & 
Ward. $7.50. 

THE WATERS OF MARAH. Peter 
Hamilton. Macmillan. $4.75. 

NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT. 
Trevor Huddleston. Doubleday. $3.75. 

DEAD SEA SCROLLS & ORIGINAL- 
ITY OF CHRIST. Graystone. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
METHOD: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P, O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


Serving the Church since [884 
BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 


261 Golden Gate Ave. 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rey. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


Consecrated contributors from fifty countries have written the meditations in the World 


Christian Fellowship Number (September-October) of The Upper Room. 


More than ten million 


people around the world will share them in daily devotions. 
Here is inspiring evidence of the value of world evangelism — here is a very practical aid 


to missionary education. 


World-Wide Communion will be a more vital experience to those who 


share these daily devotions. The family altar and personal devotions will grow in effectiveness 


as you use The Upper Room. 


Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1.00 a year, three years $2.00. 
Special Air Mail edition for Service men and youth — same prices. 


Ten or more C 
copies of one 
issue to one 
address, each 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
32 Editions—28 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 


mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, Iowa 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent, Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September, 1956. For information write: Director of 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


NURSES NEEDED 


136 bed general hospital needs nurses for every 

department. 40 hour week, liberal vacation and 

msurance plan, social security. Salary $260 days 

—$270 for 3-11 and night shifts. 

PARKVIEW EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL 
Pueblo, Colorado 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Letters on the subject of the edi- 
torial, “Is the Bishop Above the 
Law?” (ECnews, June 24) are be- 
ing accumulated for a round-up of 
the comments in a fall issue of this 
magazine. Letters of 200 words or 
less will be given preference. 


& Our Mistake 
Sir: 

May I make a slight correction in the 
article which appeared in the June 24th 
issue of HCnews entitled “Protestants 
With Their Backs to the Wall.” 

In the article you refer to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh as appointing the Rt. 
Rev. James McCann of Meath as a co- 
consecrator. The Bishop of Meath was 
appointed as consecrator and Bishop 
Mallett of Northern Indiana and I 
served as co-consecrators. 

I would like also to state that the in- 
terpretor through whom I work when I 
make visits in Spain is Gilbert Costello, 
senior warden of the English Parish 
Church of Hampstead, London. He has 
been a devcted and unselfish friend of 
the Spanish Reformed Church for years 
and I want to pay my tribute of appre- 
ciation to him in this note. 

(THE RT. REV.) STEPHEN E. KEELER 
BISHOP OF MINNESOTA 


& The Middle East 
Sir: 

You are doing a vital service in mak- 
ing plain the complex picture in the 
Middle East. I write from personal ex- 
perience in the Holy Land, as I was 
American chaplain to the Anglican Bish- 
op in Jerusalem, 1945-46. At that time, 
the Christian purpose of reconciliation 
was shown by presence of a Hebrew ex- 
pert on the Bishop’s staff, Witton- 
Davies, and an Arab expert, William 
Watt. These two offices were swept away 
by the extreme feelings, on both sides, 
in the Israeli-Arab war. 

Two points that need to be made clear 
are that the Arabs only emerged from 
400 years of Turkish domination in 1917, 
and then were placed under British and 
French Mandates by the League of Na- 
tions. Consequently, when Ben-Gurion 
boasts, as recorded in the New York 
Times, that Israel is the strongest na- 
tion in the Middle East, except for Tur- 
key, Ben-Gurion is simply stating a fact. 

Also, we must realize that Russia 
claims an historic interest in the Middle 
East, in particular the Holy Land, be- 
cause of the traditional Russian asser- 
tion that Moscow is “the third Rome.” 
The Communist party in Israel is al- 
ready a force to be reckoned with. So it 
is to the interest, of Russia to woo the 
Arabs along Communist lines. 

We have had headlines about Egypt 
recognizing Red China, recently. But 
there was little excitement in the Ameri- 
can press when Israel recognized Red 
China, in January, 1950. 

We seek a free world where all can 


express themselves and the four fre« 
doms flourish. 

I once said to a rabbi friend, “ Vha 
bothers me is the appealing self-righ} 
eousness of you Zionists. I cannot s@ 
that you are any better than we Chri 
tians.” ; 

The General failure of Christian lea¢ 
ership to take a strong stand for fax 
play in the Holy Land gives us reaso} 
to ponder the statement that we live 
a “post-Christian world.” Further, tht 
Christian weakness has cost us the law 
of respect of Jew and Moslem alike. - 


(THE REY.) FRANCIS J. BLOODGOG 
TULSA, OKLAHOM 


& The Seabury Series 
Sir: 

In the May 27th issue you editorial 
endorse the Seabury Series. I wonde 
how many of the clergy would be ab) 
to go along entirely with you in this. | 
know of no subject in the Church abou 
which opinion is so divided, and of r 
parish minister who is not pretty mixe 
in his evaluation of it. 4 

Is the “basic philosophy” of the Sez 
bury Series really so unique, as y 
make it? In many a Sunday School fé& 
back there has long been the endeaya 
to relate the Christian Faith to childre 
where they were, to make the class roox 
and the parish church a friendly plac 
where there was understanding and r° 
demption too. And in all four church 
where I have served as rector there he 
always been a core of faithful peopl 
concerned and committed, the vex 
group from which the priest who is com 
cerned himself tries to get his teacher 

My real questions, however, conce 
first, the study books for children ar 
teachers released last year for gradvd 
1, 4 and 7. Speaking from a situatidl 
where we have a fine group of matut 
and devoted lay people teaching in th 
Sunday School, I feel they need to Hi 
given a textbook which gives them | 
definite subject matter to be develope 
and which has it worked out in soni 
consecutive fashion week by week wit} 
suggestive and illustrative matter read 
ily available. A good teacher will ni 
“Impose” this in lecture fashion. Ff 
will draw the children out and get thei 
involved, but he will not come empti 
handed. Whether they’ve gone to 
Church Conference or not, our teache# 
are not very competent theological} 
and they are not Biblical scholars. 7 
give them a Seabury course from whi 
somehow out of the children’s questiot} 
and comments they are to bring in tl 
Christian answer is asking too much |} 
a lay teacher week in and week out. Tha 
simply do not have the background, ant 
few people I know are flexible enougl 
to steer all the questions around to til 
right theological answers. Furthej 
more I cannot but question what know! 
edge of the Bible children will recei\{ 
under the Seabury courses. It is on ¥ 


account I am strongly tempted to 44 
back to the Presbyterian curriculul 
which has generally met our need |f 

continued on i 
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Searching the 


mean 49 :1-6; Acts 9-:1-22; 18 :1-3, 
16, 38-48; II Corinthians 11 :24- 
By Acts 28 :16-31 


HE ANCIENT Covenant of Faith 
)luded the promise “in thee shall all 
families of the earth be blessed 
fren. 12:3).” Throughout much of 
tr history the old Israel had tended 
\ forget this larger purpose of her 
‘ling and to act as if God had no real 
mcern for other nations. But the 
feater vision never died among the 
ophets. From generation to genera- 
n they continued to affirm—usual- 
‘to unreceptive ears—that God did 
tt exist for Israel’s glory, but Israel 
r God’s. The time must yet come 
nen the knowledge of God would 
ver the whole earth as the waters 
wer the sea (Isa. 11 :9). 

‘The most striking and fully-devel- 
‘ed expression of this view is to be 
nd in the writings of Second 
faiah, especially in the passages 
hich speak of Israel as “the servant 
bthe Lord.” In Isa. 49 :1-6 the 
‘ophet warns his contemporaries in 
ile that the restoration of Israel 
pne is not a sufficient task for God’s 
irvant. He must also become “a light 
_the Gentiles” and bring God’s sal- 
tion “unto the end of the earth.” 
The original apostles and the 
‘urch at Jerusalem, of which they 
are the heart, do not seem—at least 
the beginning—to have made much 
‘ort to realize this larger vision of 
e prophets, which was also of course 
evision of Jesus. Whatever the rea- 
n may have been, the Jerusalem 
urch apparently was content to de- 
lop its own spiritual life and to 
eruit new members chiefly from its 
wish fellow-citizens. It seems to 
ive been only with the coming of 
ephen and the Hellenists that the 
qurch began consciously to extend 
1 energies toward actively evange- 
‘ing the Gentile world. 

The Hellenists seem responsible, at 
ast indirectly, for the most crucial 
ent of the period, the conversion of 
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Scriptures 


St. Paul the Missionary 
Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


St. Paul (Acts 9). Since we are ex- 
plicitly told that Paul was in the 
crowd which stoned Stephen (7 :58), 
we can hardly doubt that his conver- 
sion was due in part to impressions 
formed on that occasion. Although 
Paul had been one of the fiercest op- 
ponents of the new faith, he must 
have been touched by the remarkable 
combination of heroic devotion and 
a gentle spirit which Stephen showed. 
One can imagine the question 
“Why?” continually obtruding itself, 
followed at last by another, “Could 
Stephen possibly have been right?” 
Some such psychological preparation 
seems necessary to explain the con- 
version which occurred so dramatical- 
ly on the Damascus road and which 
brought all Paul’s exuberant vitality 
into subjection to the rule of Christ. 

When Paul was converted, he was 
converted all the way. He does not 
seem to have undergone the painful 
process of gradual readjustment to 
new ideas which the original apostles 
had found so difficult—or, if he did, 
there is no record of it, even in the 
long, hidden years before he began 
his active ministry. Perhaps because 
he was born in Tarsus, a pagan city, 
he knew the deep spiritual hunger of 
the Gentile world and knew that their 
fields were white to the harvest. So, 
when he found the Jews antagonistic 
to his preaching, he turned without 
hesitation to the Gentiles and found 
there an immediate and enthusiastic 
response. The story of his experiences 
at Pisidian Antioch, as related in 
Acts 13, is typical of this phase of his 
career. 

The rest of the book of Acts is 
taken up with the account of his mis- 
sionary activities among the Gentiles, 
activities which carried him through 
most of the important cities of the 
Roman Empire, founding churches 
wherever he went. His own summary 
of the hardships of those days, in II 
Corinthians 11 :24ff, is the best wit- 
ness to the magnitude of his achieve- 

continued on page 28 
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To help you in your 
search of the Scripture 


4 


Interpreter’s 
-——Bible— 


Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


12 


Volumes 


Especially helpful in connection 
with the article, “St. Paul, the 
Pastotmeenee: 


VOL. 10 
Complete commentary on I and 
Il Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Ephesians, each of which has a 
message and value all its own. All 
four show the rich treasures of 
Paul’s life in Christ—and Paul’s 
lasting influence upon the church 
from its beginning until today. 
$8.75 
VOL. Il 


With introductory articles, 
texts, and complete commentaries 
on Philippians, Colossians, First 
and Second Thessalonians, First 
and Second Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and Hebrews. 

‘These epistles are among the 
biblical writings most greatly il- 
luminated by recent biblical 
scholarship, which is here ex- 


plored by I] eminent preachers 


$8.75 


and teachers. 


Le it all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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Schools 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 


Grade 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
RB” 


Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 22, e0e,_,f12 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes, Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
ummer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 
Be PATTERSO 


WZ te 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. 


For catalog and “‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 


Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL = acus"@1s 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities; study, play, house- 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from 
our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C, 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


‘ CO-ED 48TH YEAR 
A 


Grades 1 thru 12 


moderately priced Episcopal Church 
Boarding School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 


REV. D. C. LOVING, Headmaster 
Box E, St. George, Virginia 
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ment and the price he was willing to 
pay. Few men in history have had 
more active or adventurous careers 
and certainly few have had more revo- 
lutionary effect upon the life of later 
times. Led by the Holy Spirit, Paul 
was chiefly responsible for the trans- 
formation of what might have seemed 
to many only a new Jewish sect into 
an overwhelmingly Gentile, and there- 
fore universal, Church. Through him, 
more than any other human agent, 
light came to the Gentiles and bless- 
ing to all the families of earth. 

All this was not accomplished with- 
out some struggle within the Church 
itself. Certain passages in Acts reveal 
that many in the apostolic Church 
thought that Gentiles could not be- 
come Christians without undergoing 
circumcision and observing meticu- 
lously all requirements of the Jewish 
law. But Paul, who was as rigorous 
toward others as toward himself, 
fought this battle through and vindi- 
cated his Gentile mission as success- 
fully on the theoretical front as he 
prosecuted it on the practical (the 
course of the controversy can be 
traced in Gal. 2 and Acts 15). By the 
end of his career the Church was 
Catholic in mentality as well as in 
actual fact. 

The book of Acts ends with St. 
Paul in prison at Rome. Nothing is 
known for certain about the outcome 
of his trial, or whether indeed it ever 
took place. So far as the Bible is con- 
cerned there was no reason to carry 
the story beyond this point. From the 
standpoint of history, a knowledge of 
Paul’s ultimate personal fate is of lit- 
tle importance. What is important is 
the fact that his great battle for the 
universality of the Gospel had been 
won and the work of preaching to the 
nations would be carried on in his 
spirit by an innumerable host after 
him. END 


NOT A WORD 


“He answered ... never a word” 
(Matt. 27:14) 
Feel glum?—Keep mum! 
Don’t grumble—be humble. 
Trials cling ?—just sing. 
Can’t sing ?—just cling. 
Don’t fear—God’s near! 
Money goes ?—He knows. 
Honor left—not bereft. 
Don’t rust—Work! Trust! 


“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
(2nd Cor. 12:9) 


Schools | | 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business| 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Trair ; 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Socisi 
Work, and Pre-Legal. ; 

JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepa: 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for ow 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Coi- - 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- - 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- | 
ciation. Under direction of American || 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


® one For girls. Fully acers 
Virginia Intermont /[0) SuS.. Golan 


2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Cow 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home E 
nomics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretar: 
Elevation feet. eects. riding, gym, poo 
1884. Inclusive rate $1050. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. hig’ 
school. High academic standards. Situated is. 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector | 
Box E Vicksburg, Missi. 


NORTH CENTRAL j 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been Pperpetuat- + 
ing the cultural tradition of the Chuzch by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian }| 


atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully )| 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


; 
F 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOO), 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory}: 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Poolh 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THB RT. REV. FRANCIS BRIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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it a hymn comes to life when we 
ow how it came to be “born.” The 
a e is true of adults who suddenly 


mised at a parish “hymn-sing”’ 
fere a good interpreter has shown 


of a particular hymn. 

Hureka! Anyone wanting a more 
wmplete glossary of teen-age talk 
'Cnews, July 8) will be sent a re- 
=rkable booklet, if the request is ac- 
#mpanied by a self-addressed enve- 
ye. Write to William Morris, The 
ll Syndicate, Inc., 229 West 43rd 
lreet, New York 36, N. Y. The au- 
‘or says it is “light-hearted, brash 
vd impudent,” and that he has com- 
led it in a spirit of ‘bemused in- 
fedulity.” Teen-agers have supplied 
Je four hundred words and phrases, 
d he is waiting for more. Can you 
‘ip him, Younger Generation? 


I am also concerned about the Family 
rvice as it is conducted in parishes I 
ow. Often it’s a substitute for the full 
ayer Book service, an abbreviated 
of Morning Prayer or the Ante 
ommunion. The sermon, if any, is 
sortened or watered down, and the time 
fven over to a discussion group. Is this 
n adequate fare for Christian nurture 
this Church? I speak for myself alone 
»rhaps, but when I go to church on the 
ord’s Day I want Morning Prayer or 
e Holy Communion AND a sermon, not 
cut-down version of either without the 
vord given a prominent place. I do not 
nt to sit around discussing my chil- 
-en’s problems, relationships, or any 
her subject. I want to be in church at 
orship! In my last two parishes we 
ad Sunday School at 11 o’clock, the 
me hour as the main service of the 
iy. The whole parish, children (except 
or the nursery and kindergarten) and 
jJults were together in worship til the 
ymn. before the sermon, when the chil- 
cen went out to the parish house for 
‘ass instruction. In that way we had 
ie family pew, all were exposed to the 
ill service of the Church, my own chil- 
ren learned the hymns, canticles, col- 
cts, etc., all of us were in it together... 
| (THE REV.) BENJAMIN MINIFIE 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


~ Bishop Dun 
ine: 
Since there has been some misinter- 
retation of what I said at our recent 
jocesan Convention about my own 
ans for retirement, I am writing to 
ake a correction. 
Assuming that my health continues 
asonably good, my present guess as to 
hen I would retire is at the age of 70 
1962. In that case I would probably 
sk for the election of a coadjutor in 
160. 

(THE RT. REV.) ANGUS DUN 

BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
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Three Ways to reduce expenses 
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I 
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Mail This Coupon | 
Now For | 
Catalog and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cloth Swatches 


Choose the Quality of Cuthbertson 
PVestments and Accessories 


Finest Fabrics 
CUSTOM TAILORED FOR PERFECT FIT 


Careful selection of materials plus accurate cutting and 
skilled tailoring enable us to guarantee every garment. 
Enjoy the extra quality that gives a CUTHBERTSON-made 
vestment perfection for sacred service and wear. 
Send For New Illustrated Catalog including 
Cagsocxs, Surpiices, Rasats, Couiars, 


Cuiercy Harts, Cinctures, Suirts, RoBes 
and Capes. 


"1, tHeovore QuTHBERTSON 


to aid clergy pensions 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 
diate families. 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 
20% less . . . premiums payable quarterly, without 
interest. 


The Church HY MNAL Corporation 


Publishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 
at surprisingly low prices. 


the Clergy 


Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Vestments 
2013 Sansom Street + Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Please send me illustrated catalog and cloth swatches (where possible) for 
items checked below: 


O Clergy Vestments 0 Choir Vestments OD Stoles 
© Eucharistic Vestments and Copes 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE 
NAME OF CHURCH G 
DENOMINATION: cee. et ee ee £-76 


CROMBY, ROBERT W., recently ordained dea- 
con, to curate, Christ Church, Bronxville, WE XG 

DAVIS, H. SHELDON, from chaplain, Quin- 
tard House, Memphis Medical Center, to rector, 
Quintard Memorial Chapel, Tipton County, Tenn. 

DERR, MORRIS W., from St. George’s, Louis- 
ville, to St. Stephen’s, Latonia Station, Covington, 
Ky. 

DRULEY, KEITH A., from curate, St. Luke’s, 
Long Beach, Calif., to vicar, St. Clement’s Mis- 
sion, San Clemente. 

FIELD, DONALD, from lay reader-in-charge, 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Lumberton, N. J., to lay 
vicar, Calvary Church, St. James, Minn. 

FINCH, FLOYD W., JR., from priest-in-charge, 
St. Andrew’s, Bessemer City, N. C.; St. John’s, 
High Shoals; and Trinity, Kings Mountain, to 
rector, St. James, Lenoir. 

FURLONG, JAMES D., from curate to canon 
chancellor, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y. 

HANNER, WILLIAM O., from rectur, St. 
Stephen’s, Coconut Grove, Fla., to rector, Church 
of the Holy Comforter, Kenilworth, Ill. 

HARRISON, LELAND L., from assistant, St. 
Paul’s, Troy, N. Y., to rector, Grace Church, 
Waterford. 

HEINTZ, RICHARD C., non-parochial priest of 
the Missionary District of Wyoming, residing in 
Berkeley, Calif., has been appointed vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Pinedale, Wyo.; St. John the Baptist, 
Big Piney; and St. Hubert’s, Bondurant. 

HILL, WILLIAM R., from Trinity, West End, 
Birmingham, Ala., to St. James, Fairhope. 

JANSEN, FREDERICK B., from rector, House 
of Prayer, Newark, N. J., to chaplain, Wallkill 
State Prison, Wallkill, N, Y. 

JONES, SCOTT N., assistant, St. Matthew’s, 
Evanston, Ill., will become Episcopal chaplain at 
Northwestern University in Evanston, Sept. 1. 

McKNIGHT, VERNON C., from curate, St. 
Mark’s, Casper, Wyo., to rector, Holy Communion, 
Rock Springs. 

MANNING, ROBERT H., from rector, St. An- 
drew’s, New Orleans, La., to rector, St. John’s, 
Mt. Prospect, Il. 

MILLER, HERSCHEL G., from St. Matthew’s, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., to rector, St. Mary’s, North- 
field. 

PARTRIDGE, IVAN H., from curate, St. 
Luke’s, Montclair, N. J., to rector, All Saints, 
Glen Rock, effective Aug. 1. 

ROBERT, FRANK W., from rector, Christ 
Church, Covington, La., to curate, Grace Church, 
New Orleans. 

SAUNDERS, PAUL G., from rector, St. Mi- 
chael and All Angels, Albuquerque, N. M., to 
canon, St. John’s Cathedral, Albuquerque. 

SMITH, BENJAMIN B., from curate, St. 
Luke’s, Mountain Brook, Ala., to vicar, St. An- 
drew’s Mission, Mobile. 

STINNETTE, DR. CHARLES R., JR., from 
canon, Washington Cathedral, and associate war- 
den, College of Preachers, to associate professor 
of Pastoral Theology and associate director of a 
Program in the Relations of Psychiatry and Re- 
ligion at Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. C. 
The program has been set up for an initial period 
of five years under a grant of $200,000 from the 
Old Dominion Foundation. He will begin his 
duties in September. 

TESTER, WELCH K., recent graduate of Bex- 
ley Hall, the Divinity School of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, has been assigned to Trinity 
Church, Spruce Pine, N. C., where he will work 
following his ordination in Holy Gross Church, 
Valle Crucis, N. C. He will also be in charge of 
the work at St. Thomas Mission, Burnesville. 

TIERNEY, JOHN G., from reetor, Christ 
Church, Gaye Giracdeaty Mo., and dean of the 
diocese’s South Convocation, to rector, Holy Trin- 
ity, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

WALBRIDGE, ALAN, from curate, Christ 
Church, Hudson, N. Y., to rector, Trinity, Gouv- 
erneur, and priest-in- soharge of the Church of the 
Ascension, Fine. 

WARD, RODERICK, newly-ordained deacon, to 


be in hares of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Addison, N. Y. 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


Deacons Ordained 


BEAVEN, JOHN C., of St. James’ Church, 
Manhattan, June 3, at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York. He will be vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Fort Benton, Mont. 

BEREY, EDWARD J., of Christ Church, River- 
dale, N. Y., June 3, at the Cathedral of St., John 
the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York. He will be vicar of St. 
Francis’, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 

BIGGIN, HENRY M., of Grace Church, New- 
ark, N. J., June 9, at Trinity Cathedral, Newark, 
by the Rt. Rey. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop 
of Newark. 

BURFORD, FREDERIC S., III, of Laurel, 
Del., June 3, at St. Philip’s Church, Laurel, by 
the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, Bishop of Dela- 
ware. He will be curate of Calvary Church (the 
Bishop Cook Memorial), Hillcrest, Del. 

COVERLY, CYRIL F., of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Manhattan, June 3, at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York. After his 
advancement to the priesthood, he will become a 
chaplain in the Armed Forces. 

CROMEY, ROBERT W., of St. Thomas’ Chap- 
el, Manhattan, June 3, at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York. He will be assist- 
ant at Christ Church, Bronxville, N. Y. 

DOUGLAS, ROGER O., of Grace Church (Van 
Vorst), Jersey City, N. J., June 9, at Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Newark, by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. 
Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 

FAHSING, WILLIAM F., of St. Martha’s, 
North White Plains, N. Y., June 3, at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York. He 
will be vicar of the Church of St. John the Divine, 
Tomkins Cove, N. Y., and St. Mark’s, Fort Mont- 
gomery. 

GARCIA, THEODORE R., of St. Peter’s 
Church, Peekskill, N. Y., June 3, at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York. He will be 
assistant at the Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Kenilworth, Ill. 

HUNT, GEORGE, June 13, in Louisville, by the 
Rt. Rev. C. Gresham Marmion, Bishop of Ken- 
tucky. He will be in charge of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Gillette, Wyo. 

KANESHIRO, MORIMASA, June 10, in St. 
Stephen’s House, St. Louis, by the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
C. Lichtenberger, Bishop of Missouri. He will 
return to his native Hawaii to work under the 
direction of Bishop Harry S. Kennedy. 

KERN, DAVID P., of Trinity Parish, Manhat- 
tan, June 3, at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. He will be assistant at St. 
Andrew’s, Beacon, N. Y. 

LATTIMORE, MALCOLM §&., JR., June 10, in 
St. Stephen’s House, St. Louis, by the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur C. Lichtenberger, Bishop of Missouri. He 
will work under the direction of Bishop Stephen 
¥. Bayne, Jr., of the Diocese of Olympia (Wash- 
ington). 

LYDECKER, WILLIAM J. F., 
Church, Hackensack, N. J., June 9, 
Cathedral, Newark, by the Rt. Rey, 
Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 

MERRILL, RALPH E., June 14, at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Rev. Wal- 
ter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. He will be 
curate at St. Mark’s, New Britain, Conn. 

NEAL, RICHARD F., June 16, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Berkeley, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
H. Shires, Suffragan Bishop of California, He will 
be vicar of St. Nicholas’ Mission, Midland, Texas, 

NEWTON, WILLOUGHBY, June 14, at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Rev, 
Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. He will 
continue as a Master at Kent School, Kent, Conn. 

OLER, CLARKE K., of St. George’s Church, 
Manhattan, June 3, at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York. He will be assistant at 
St. John’s, Youngstown, Ohio, 


of Christ 
at Trinity 
Benjamin M. 


= ti 
a 

RAZEE, GEORGE W., June 14, at Ch 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Rev. V 
ter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. He will 
curate of Christ Church, Stratford, Conn., as C 
Sept. 1. 3 

READ, EATON V. W., June 14, at Chr 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Rev. Wa 
ter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. Ordained | 
the perpetual diaconate, he will serve in 
Paul’s, Fairfield, Conn. 

SHEPHERD, RICHARD G., of the Chureh 
St. Mary the Virgin, N. Y. C., June 3, at th 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine: by the Rt. Re 
Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York, FE 
will do post graduate work at Yale De 1 
School. 

WAGNER, ROBERT G., of Trinity Cathal 
Newark, N. J., June 9, at the cathedral, by the 
Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newar! 

WASHBURN, FRANCIS G., June 10, in § 
Stephen’s House, St. Louis, by the Rt. Rev. Ai 
thur C. Lichtenberger, Bishop of Missouri. He wih 
be minister-in-charge of St. James’, Macon, Mf 
He was presented for ordination by his broth eh 
the Rey. Charles H. Washburn, rector of 
Stephen’s House. 

WATSON, ROBERT W., Jr., June 14, at Chriyy 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Rev. Wal 
ter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. He will bi 
come assistant at St. John’s, Stamford, Sept. 1. 

WENTT, ALLAN R., June 14, at Chri 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Re 
Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut, actin 
for the Rt. Rev. R. Heber Gooden, Missionare 
Bishop of the Panama Canal Zone, where tf 
newly-ordained deacon will serve. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN R., June 14, at Chri 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, by the Rt. Rev. Wal 
ter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. He will ser 
as curate at St. Peter’s, Cheshire, Conn. 


lv 


Priests Ordained 


BUTEHORN, ROBERT F., at Trinity Churel: 
Long Green, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powel 
Bishop of Maryland. He will be assistant @ 
Trinity. 

DAVIS, ELDON, librarian at Berkeley Divinit 
School, June 7, at the Cathedral of St. John th 
Divine, N. Y. C., by the Rt. Rev. Charles] 
Boynton, Suffragan Bishop of New York. 

FERNANDEZ, ANGEL, at Christ Chure: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. Df 
Wolfe, Bishop of Long Island. Father Fernanded 
ordination brings to reality an 1l-year-old drea} 
for the native Puerto Rican, whose first ste! 
towards the ministry was with the Methodi{ 
Church. He came to Brooklyn in 1929, and begaal 
the work with Spanish-speaking people which he¥j 
continued to this day. He began studying for tl* 
Episcopal ministry in 1945. He was ordained jj 
deacon in 1954. He is continuing as assistant «| 
Christ Church. 

GAETZ, THEODORE E., JR., at Zion Chure'l 
Rome, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. Peabodd 
Bishop of Central New York. He is continuing # 
eurate of Zion Church. 

LAIDLAW, GILBERT E., 


Scaife, Bishop of Western New York. He will rm} 
main as curate at St. Luke’s. ; 

LOW, ALLAN W., in St. Joseph’s Chapel, Ken¢ 
School, Kent, Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Noble oy 
Powell, Bishop of Maryland. He will continue 4! 
master of history at Kent School. | 

MEHRING, JAMES D., at the Church of thi 
Good Shepherd, Ruxton, Md., where he will cot! 
tinue as assistant, by the Rt. Rev. Harry Lee Do! 
Suffragan Bishop of Maryland. : | 

MOYER, CARL W. F., at St. Timothy’s Chure}§ 
Detroit, Mich., by the Rt. Rev. Archie H. Crowle 
Suffragan Bishop of Michigan. He is vicar-i'!! 
charge of Grace Church, Standish, and St. Thon) 
as’, Omer, Mich. He gave up 26 years’ seniority } 
the Ford Motor Company to prepare for the pries#! 
hood under private tutelage and, despite a lad 
of college training, passed all canonical examin 
tions. 

PERKINS, PHILIP E., JR., June 2, at 9} 
John’s, Waterbury, Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Wal 
H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. He is continuitiil! 
at St. John’s as curate. 

SCHWINDT, LESLEE E., of St. Peter’s, Lon 
coning, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powel! 
Bishop of Maryland: He will be priest-in-chargi 
of St. Peter’s. | 

SHELLEY, HARRY E., JR., at the Church | 
the Guardian Angel, Baltimore, by the Rt. Rel 
Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. He will 
assistant at the Church of the Guardian Angel. 
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Bina ation’ Stell es 


by Betsy Tupman ID Abe, 


| Maybe it’s just that it takes a survey to bring olic Church. This hymn is considered the “least 
dut the song in Episcopalians. At any rate the poetical” of his hymns, according to Bailey. The 
Prapevine errs when it says that we don’t like 150 hymns Fr. Faber wrote included also Faith 

o sing. From north, east, south and west have of Our Fathers and Hark, hark, my Soul, both 


ome the votes to say it isn’t so. According to mentioned by some readers as favorites. 
postcard poll conducted by this Corner, the In the voting and accompanying comments of 
Church’s best-liked hymns are: our survey we find two distinct groups: the Hymn 
FIRST, by a wide margin—The Church’s One Conservatives (I-like-the-familiar-ones) versus 
oundation. the Hymn Liberals (on-with-the-new). 
SECOND—The King of Love My Shepherd Is. One reader wrote that as a minister’s daughter 
THIRD—A Mighty Fortress is Our God, with she thought she could be called an “expert on 
ternal Father, Strong to Save and There’s a the well-used hymn’! She recalled telling her 
Wideness in God’s Mercy following so closely as father that the old banner of Fling Out the Banner 
‘to almost tie things up. must be a “pretty tattered ensign” by now and 
Here are a few interesting facts about the suggested he give it a well-earned rest. She con- 
inners: cluded that Episcopalians are over-using favorites 
The Church’s One Foundation was written by and “neglecting the greater part of our musical 
an Anglican priest, the Rev. Samuel John Stone heritage.” 

(1839-1900). One of his purposes in writing this On the other side of the picture a reader asked 
thymn was to provide an understandable inter- rather wistfully, “Shouldn’t hymns for men be 
Spretation of the Apostles’ Creed. His second pur- considered?” He said his parish’s choir leader 
fpose in writing it, according to The Gospel in 
1Hymns by Albert Bailey, was to give support to 
‘an Anglican bishop involved in a controversy 
fwith another Anglican bishop in Natal, South 
)Africa. Space doesn’t permit going into the details 
tof the controversy, but author Bailey says the 
‘hymn was Stone’s effort to affirm High Church 
‘dogmas. 

The King of Love My Shepherd Is was written 
by another Anglican priest, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Williams Baker (1821-77). It’s based on the 
23rd Psalm, Christ’s parable of the Good Shep- 
herd and St. John’s teaching that Christ is the 
‘incarnation of God’s love, reports Bailey. 
| A Mighty Fortress is Our God was written by 
Martin Luther at the climax of his struggle 
against the Roman Catholic Church. The resolu- 
‘tion by a Catholic majority in the German gov- 
‘ernment discredited Lutherans and brought about 
their darkest hour. Out of it came Luther’s call- 
:to-battle hymn, based on Psalm 46. 

' Eternal Father, Strong to Save was written 
iby William Whiting, Anglican layman of London, 
‘who was Master of the Winchester College Chor- 
isters’ School. The English are known as a Sea- 


The Saturday Evening Post 


faring people. The hymn may have been inspired “Let’s all stand now, and murder Hymn 147...” 
by the description of a sailor’s dangers and de- 

liverances in Psalm 107:23-32, Bailey reports. picked hymns nobody ever heard. In between 
Traditionally it is used at the U. S. Naval Acad- these comments he included not three, but thirty- 
emy in Annapolis as well as on all British ships. three of his favorites. 

A translation of it is also printed in the hymnal Not only does this poll show what hymns are 
of the French Navy. favorites; it also shows that hymns generally are 
 There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy is by the much liked. So much so that several readers sug- 
Rey. Frederick William Faber (1814-1863), an gested a column on Church music. This is being 
Anglican priest who went into the Roman Cath- considered. 
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Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 
Church foster home agency, member CWLA, psy- 
chiatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


Ill. 


eae eee ey ee 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER for grades four and 
five. Church boarding and day school for girls. Age 
limit forty-five. To begin in September. Box 1356 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


“EL EST Se ee 
CASEWORKERS with graduate training and pref- 
erably some experience in family and child welfare 
needed for expanding program in multiple service 
agency. Member Health & Welfare Council and 
Community Chest. Liberal personnel policies. Excel- 
lent casework standards. Interest in personnel devel- 
opment and advancement. Episcopalian preferred. 
Salary, caseworker, $3,400-$4,600; casework super- 
visor, $3,625-$4,975. Reply stating training, experi- 
ence, professional interest and salary desired, to 
Rey. Arnold Purdie, M.S.S., Executive Director, 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mission, 225 
South 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Trained, experienced, DIRECTOR OF CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION for large, well-known, mid- 
city Eastern parish to work in Church School with 
Parents, Teachers, Pupils, using Episcopal Church 
Fellowship Series; and work with youth groups. 
Reply Box 1358 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
De Vas. 


CHOIRMASTER-ORGANIST for Parish in Col- 
lege Community. Multiple Choir System. Parish 
and Clergy deeply concerned about Liturgical Music 
and integrated Services. Choirs to become part of 
Educational life of Parish. Teaching opportunities. 
Four manual Skinner Organ. New York State. Box 
1402 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


NURSE and LIBRARIAN-TEACHER wanted for 
Episcopal boarding school for 75 boys 12 to 18 
years. Write Box E, Patterson School, Lenoir, North 
Carolina. 


COMPANION—Gentlewoman wanted to take sis- 
ter’s place in solitary household of alert, active, 
middle-aged single lady, (maid kept). Boston in 
winter. Apply: Miss Rosamond Crompton, ‘‘Sequa- 
nok,’’ Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 


TEACHERS: First and Second grades. Saint Mark’s 
Parish Day School, Cocoa, Florida. Age limit 45. 


HOUSEPARENTS for Wilmer Hall Children’s 
Institution. Male or Female, Couples or Single. 
Apply to Rev. William S. Mann, 3331 Old Shell 
Road, Spring Hill, Ala. 

RECTORY & SMALL STIPEND in return for 
taking two Sunday services in small mission in West- 
ern Kentucky during August. Additional stipend for 
conducting evening service in adjoining community 
(optional). W. Taylor Stevenson, St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Church, Madisonville, Ky. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, 38, 14 years successful parish experience. 
Lectured this year in religious education at Seabury- 
Western while earning M.A. Degree in Education 
at Northwestern. Good preacher and administrator. 
Prayer Book churchman. Desires rectorship of parish 
with or planning day school, or parish planning full 
educational program, or work in church preparatory 
school, or parish with definite work on college cam- 
pus. Write the Rev. John Reinheimer, 2116 Lincoln 
St., Evanston, III. 


PRIEST seeks new tenure, for reasons of health. 
Widely and deeply experienced. Recommended by 
outstanding clergy and laymen. Married, with fam- 
ily. Prayer Book Catholic. Box 1403, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 

PARISH SECRETARY, experienced in various 
phases of church work including Christian Educa- 
tion, desires position in Eastern States. References. 
Box 1404, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond Uy; 

as 

ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR, Experienced, 
Highly Trained, desires position near New York 
City. Good 3- or 4-Manual Organ a MUST. Box 
1405 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 1 Via. 


PRIEST: desires parish; $5000 and rectory. Experi- 


ence, credentials furnished. Box 1406 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


GUEST HOUSES. 


“CLOVER FIELDS.” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year, a limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville & University of Virginia. 
Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby coun- 
try club. Delicious food & reasonable rates. For 


terms write Mrs. Charlotte R 
eee arlotte Randolph Rafferty, 
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BACKSTAGE 


N THIS ISSUE I believe you 

will find especially interesting 
the article by Malcolm Boyd 
entitled The Holy Mountain. 
Rather than tell you about it, 
I suggest that you turn now to 
page 16 and read it for lots of 
real enjoyment. 


& Winter before last Mr. Boyd 
studied at Oxford and on sev- 
eral occasions managed to find 
time for quick trips to interest- 
ing places on the continent— 
Greece being one of these places. 
Last year while Mr. Boyd was 
doing more graduate work at 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, he renewed a friend- 
ship made on one of his trips. 
In the photograph to the right 
he is shown with the Rev. 
George Mamangakis who was 
recently ordained as a priest in 
the Greek Orthodox Church and 
is now Assistant Rector at St. 
Demetrius’ Church in Astoria, 
Long Island. Mr. Boyd and Fr. 
Mamangakis became acquainted Malcolm Boyd and friend 
at the great Orthodox seminary, 

Halki, located near Istanbul, where the Greek priest studied fd 
Holy Orders. 


> Incidentally, now might be a good time to announce that, Df 
ginning in September, Malcolm Boyd will write a regular featu 
for HCnews on New Frontiers in Mass Media. Writing under this ge 
eral heading, he will include articles on motion pictures, the t 
atre, radio, television, magazines—or, in other words, all form 
of mass media which have become so important in our conte 
porary world. Because Mr. Boyd has written a number of artiel} 
for Episcopal Churchnews, it should not be necessary to tell you }j 
was ordained as priest a number of months ago. His decision } 
enter the ministry came after a brilliant career in the motion pi 
ture and T-V production world. Certainly few people in the Chur 
are better qualified to make a critical analysis of modern mass con! 
munications than Malcolm Boyd. ; 


& How near right were the majority of those people who wrote 
to Betsy Tupman Deekens, listing their favorite hymn? Of cours 
I mean how right were they in your own mind? The cover of thi 
issue, drawn by staff artist Sam Robinson, carries the words an! 
music of a portion of The Church's One Foundation which placed a 
easy first among E’Cnews’ readers who professed a favorite hymn. | 


Pm In our last issue, in this space, I talked about EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS being a magic carpet, meaning, of course, that o 
news columns carry you to wherever the really important news 
the Church is happening. As I talk with people about the Chur@l 
I find that more and more people are talking about the really to 
flight reporting that our news staff is doing under managing edit 
Gordon Glover. Sometime soon it might be a good idea to tell ys) 
how Gordon has gone about doing a news reporting job that toil 
anything the Church has known in the past. | 
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HAVANA, CUBA____ 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 
ev. A. H. Biankingship, Bishop 
Rey. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


DHN‘S 514 W. Adams Blvyd.—at Flower 
2. Kennaugh, r 

730, 9:00, t0:30 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 

ues, Thurs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, € 5-6 

y appt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


E CATHEDRAL Nob Hill 
Rey. C. fulian Bartlett, Dean 
BiC 8, 12:15; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev 4. 
ag 8, Wed & HD 10:30, Thurs 7; MP 9; 


DENVER, COLO. 


POHN’S CATHEDRAL 
er, Colorado 
J: : : . Recitals 4:30 2nd & 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 


TEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
W. O. Hanner, r 

. ). Bruninga, Rev. Allan E. Smith 

’, 8, 10, & Daily. C Sat 5-6 & 7-8. 


AINT LOUIS, MO. 


RCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

Rey. J. Francis Sant, r 

Rey. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

4 D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
730, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


oe SEA GIRT, N: J: 


JRIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

R. H. Miller, r. Rev. Allen S. Bolinger, c. 
asd 9:30 Sung Eu, 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 
ri 9: 


_______ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


?AUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Rey. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 
in Mitchell Haddad; Canon J. D. Furlong 

, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
s, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
ing Service 12:05 


_______NEW YORK CITY 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

JOHN THE DIVINE 

th and Amsterdam 

Hier, 8, 9, 10; MP HC & SER 11; 
r Ser 4. Wkdys MP 7:45, HC 8, also 
Ved., Ev 5 


CE CHURCH 
dway at Tenth St. 
9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


VENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Ave. at 90th Street 

HC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
ing Service 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 


, MP 8 


RCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
y address 5 


JRRECTION 115 East 74th 
A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, ¢ 
Masses 8, 10. Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; 
t 5-6. 


Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 


Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 


NEW YORK CITY 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


HAVELOCK, N. C. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30; Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP daily 6; 
Organ Ree. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily. 


ST. IGNATIUS’ Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
87th & West End Ave. (1 bl. west of Broadway) 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Sol); Daily 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun.) Wed. 7:45 
HC, Thurs 12 H.C. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 9, 11 (High); MP 8:40; EP, B 8. 

Wkd 7, 8; Wed & HD 9:30; Fri 12:10. C Th 4:30- 

5:30, Fr 12-1; Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 & by appt. 
Open daily until 6:30 PM 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. 53rd Street 
Rey. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (Ist Sun) MP 11; 

Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:10 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, Ep 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. Prayer & Study 1:05 
ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays.«HC Daily 7 
G& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish); ESer 8 

Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S (‘Serving the Marines’’) 
Rey. A. E, Livesay 
Sun 8 HC, 9:15 MP 


a= MOREHEAD. Cli YN 3 Ce 


ST. ANDREW'S Rey. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
On U.S. Highway No. 70 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP & Ser; HC Ist Sun. 
HD 11 HC. 

Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 

Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 
Rev. Ernest A. Harding, r 
Sun HC 9 MP G Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), Tues HC 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 
Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


= = PITTSBURGH PALS 
ASCENSION Ellsworth & Neville 
Rey. A. Dixon Rollit, D.D., r;'Rev. Max E. Smith, a. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 Ist_S, MP 11. Healing Sun 
7:30, Tues 10. HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wed, 
Thur 7:30. 

Church open daily. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


ST. JOHN’S W. Cumberland at Walnut 
Sun HC 7:30, MP 10 (HC 1 S); Wed & HD 10; 
Open daily 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

John H. Sivley, B.D., asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 11, EP 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rev. J. Robert Maceo, c 

Summer Schedule: Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery & Ch S classes thru 
4th grade. Wkdys HC 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr. 9:30 Wed. 
MP. 15 min before each service. 


_____ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS_—____ 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rev. James Joseph, r 

Sun 2 Holy Eu, 9:15 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist Sun 
HC Wed & HD 10 Holy Eu 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park B 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rev. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rey. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rey. David J. Greer, ¢ 

Sun Services 8, 11: Wed 7:45 
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St. Stephen’s School 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans: “A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B’”’ for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Catherine Offley Coleman, 
M.A., Headmistress, Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Teas school. 
Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 


preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance, Small A ere All sports, ROTC. Tipincomal! 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


LASELL . .. a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational! 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year, Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC r Kenosha, Wisconsin 


St. Anne’s School 


Whout SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 7% 


il 
St. Agnes School 


The Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia develop 
responsible Christians well prepared for college and Chris- 
tian living in the modern community. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, TAPPAHANNOCK, VA. 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL, RICHMOND 26, VA. 
CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, VA. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, RICHMOND 26, VA. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
ST. AGNES SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bulletin 
Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective, From 
4th through Sth grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera] 
scholarships, 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. ¥. 25, N. Y. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is giv 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work ~ 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades : 


College Preparatory. Each student has individ 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for 

New indoor swimming pool. Modern firepry 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower # 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. | 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADER 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life” 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically 

morally, Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Indi 
ualized instruction in small classes. All spa 
Modem fireproof barracks. Established 1884. 

catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academ: 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


¥ 
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MARGARET HALL SCHOE 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Prim 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Mod 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6- 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Adarii 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. O.S.H.. Box E, Versailles, 


